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LIGHT CONTROL FOR AUDIO 


Style No. 


Width Inches 38 or 50 38 or 50 
Color Face Light Grey Reflective White 


Finish Face Embossed Linen Embossed Linen 
Back 


VISUAL TEACHING SOLVED 


WITH CORDO! ECONOMICAL... 
MAINTENANCE FREE 


Today’s architects point out, you can be penny-wise 
and pound foolish when picking out audio visual drapes 
and screens. 80% of your school dollar will be spent 
running your plant after it has been built! 


CORDO AUDIO VISUAL DRAPES 
® attractive — light weight © completely opaque . . 
stalled! © pay for themselves . . 


expensive linings . 


. no dry cleaning bills . . . 
. no flame proofing needed! Last the life 


The reduction of long-run maintenance and 
operating expense is the single most important 
step you will make. Here are a few of the salient 
reasons why Cordo Audio Visual 
Drapes and Screens are being in- 


stalled in so many schools today. 


. easily in- 


no 


of your building! @ they’re washable, scrubbable, mendable . . . 


can’t stretch, stain, shrink or fade! Non-absorbing . . 


. unaffected 


by moisture . . . keep their easy flexibility at temperature extremes! 


® glass barrier gives permanent fire protection . . 


. oven baked 


two years at 220°F! Tested and approved by Fire Departments in 
all major U. S. cities! © manufactured by America’s leading pro- 


ducer of synthetic resins . . . 


drapery contractor! 


CORDO AUDIO VISUAL SCREENS 


radiant coated! 

completely free from side distortion! 
fully washable . . . keep white forever! 
give excellent results even on low arc! 


available from your local curtain 


worldwide acceptance! 
TECHNICAL DATA 


ct-273-12 
Address 


Aluminum Aluminum 


Smooth Smooth 


Cordo makes a wide range of maintenance-free, fire- 


safe fabrics for school auditorium and window 
drapes ...in a wide range of colors and finishes. 


100 j 
Audio Visual Drapes Movie Screen Fabric | 

| 

| 


[] Additional Audio Visual Drape information. 
-] Additional Movie Screen information. 


(] Additional Auditorium and Window Drape information. 


CORDO CHEMICAL CORPORATION * 34 SMITH ST. * NORWALK, CONN 
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**... to help improve 
instruction through 
the more effective 


use of materials.’’ 
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N SEPTEMBER 2 the President 

signed the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958, thus enacting into 
law the Hill-Elliott bill about which 
so much has been written in these 
columns. Because of its implications 
for the audio-visual field and because 
we hope it is only the beginning of 
continued federal support, AvuDIO- 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION has kept a 
watchful eye on this legislation since 
its earliest stages. 

For these reasons also we have 
printed on the facing page the com- 
plete voting record of House and Sen- 
ate in the hope that many of you will 
write your congressmen thanking 
those who supported the bill and 
perhaps suggesting to those who con- 
scientiously opposed it that they 
study the effects of the legislation 
on education in their state. If the 
Act is wisely implemented the bene- 
fits may be such that members of the 
House and Senate who voted against 
the bill itself will support appropria- 
tion measures required to see it 
through as well as future educational 
legislation. 

The national office has mailed to 
each DAVI member a copy of the 
Act reprinted from the Congressional 
Record and as soon as sufficient in- 
formation is available this magazine 
will devote at least half an issue to 
the new legislation. As reported on 
page 217, legislation will also assume 
an important role in the Convention 
program. 

Accompanying the copy of the Act 
mailed from the national office you 
will find a sheet giving the break- 
down of the sums available to each 
state for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959. You will note that only a 
portion of the allotted money was 
appropriated. This means that each 
year, starting January 1959, it will 
be necessary for us to go back to 
Congress for appropriations. 

We know you will want to study 
the entire bill but we particularly call 
your attention to Title III, Title VII, 
Section 802 of Title VIII, and Sec- 


_ tion 1009 of Title X. As we go to 


press, little specific information is 
available beyond that contained in 
the Act. An exception is Title VII 
which calls for “research and expe- 


rimentation in the more effective uti- 


lization of television, radio, motion 
pictures, and related media for edu- 
cational purposes.” Roy M. Hall, as- 


198 


sistant commissioner of education for 
research, U. S. Office of Education, 
has stated that quick action is ex- 
pected on this section. 

Dr. Hall reports that members of 
the Office of Education staff are 
studying contract and -grants-in-aid 
possibilities so they can take action 
promptly when requests are. received. 
It is expected that some $500,000 will 
be available for projects to be initi- 
ated during the next 90 days. Public 
or private agencies, organizations, 
groups, and individuals are eligible, 
according to the Title. 

Since the sum to be awarded is con- 
siderably less this fiscal year than it 
will be in subsequent periods, it is 
important that requests and project 
outlines be submitted as soon as pos- 
sible. Dr. Hall points out that there 
are three purposes for research and 
experimentation that should be borne 
in mind by interested parties. The 
first is to develop new and better tech- 
niques for the educational use of 
audio-visual devices of all kinds and 
to study utilization of program 
scripts; the second is to find ways to 
better prepare teachers for more ef- 
fective use of these techniques and 
devices; and the third is to determine 
what types of academic subject mate- 
rials can best be used with the various 
media. 


Additional information concerning 
Title VII can be had by writing to the 
Assistant Commissioner for’ Re- 
search, United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington 25, 


CLYDE MILLER, acting vice president 
of DAVI and chairman of the DAVI 
Membership Committee, is operating 
in high gear. In addition to a vigor- 
ous drive to enlist every state AV 
member in the national DAVI pro- 
gram, he is extending the campaign 
this year to religious educators, AV 
and training directors in industry, 
curriculum directors, and elementary 
and secondary supervisors. 

Nominations for state DAVI mem- 
bership chairmen are already com- 
ing into the national office and by 
next month we expect to be able to 
announce in AVI the state member- 
ship chairmen and the national sub- 
committee members working in spe- 
cial types of DAVI memberships. 


By now each member has received 
a brand new membership flier, a list 
of current DAVI publications and a 
supply of membership application 
forms to be used in the “Every Mem- 
ber Get a Member” campaign. (For 
additional information on types of 
DAVI memberships and other details, 
see the Editor’s Notebook for Sep- 
tember.) 

As soon as we receive a membership 
application listing you as sponsor we 
will mail you a “new-member spon- 
sor” pin to wear at educational meet- 
ings and other appropriate occasions. 
Five or more new members will get 
you honorary mention in the May 
issue of AVI. 

We hope that while you are telling 
others about DAVI you will not for- 
get to mention the advantages of 
NEA membership. In an NEA spot 
check made last May only 45 percent 
of the DAVI members checked were 
also members of the parent organiza- 
tion. This is a disappointing figure 
in view of the moral and financial 
support which the AV field receives 
from the NEA.—A.L.H. 


Photo Credits 


Pages 200-203, courtesy visual in- 
struction bureau, University of Tex- 
as; page 204, courtesy J. J. McPher- 
son, Wayne State University;. pages 
207-208, courtesy Elyria (Ohio) 
Chronicle Telegram and _ Richard 
Drouard, Rossford, Ohio; page 214, 
photos by Elliott Kone, Yale Univer- 
sity; page 216, courtesy George Ing- 
ham, board of education, Westport, 
Connecticut; page 226, courtesy Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Association; 
pages 211, 221, 222, courtesy AV cen- 
ter, University of Minnesota (Con- 
vention coverage). 


Cover by Joe Jacobs 


Coming in November 

Next month AVI moves into the 
science and math areas, exploring 
possibilities in ETV, film, models, and 
other materials. Among new contribu- 
tors are Nina Brumfield, Ardmore, 
Oklahoma; Paul Campbell, Coolidge, 
Arizona; Elizabeth P. Campbell and 
Mary Jane Phillips, Washington, 
D.C.; and, writing the introductory 
article, Paul F. Brandwein of Har- 
court Brace and Company. A more 
familiar name will be that of Horace 
Hartsell who writes on AV and ele- 
mentary math. As added fare, and in 
good time for Human Rights Day, De- 
cember 10, we have an article from 
Dina Bleich of the bureau of curricu- 
lum research, New York City. Look 
also at the Materials and Equipment 
Section where Bob Burgert will be 
back with a selection of new films. 
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HOW YOUR SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES VOTED 


Here is the voting record on the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. 


Senators For 


Aiken (R-Vt) 
Allott (R-Colo) 
Barrett (R-Wyo) 
Beall (R-Md) 
Bennett (R-Utah) 
Bush (R-Conn) 
Carroll (D-Colo) 
Case (R-NJ) 
Case (R-SDak) 
Chavez (D-NMex) 
Church (D-Idaho) 
Clark (D-Pa) 
Cooper (R-Ky) 
Cotton (R-NH) 
Dirksen (R-IIl) 
Douglas (D-II) 
Ellender (D-La) 
Ervin (D-NC) 
Fulbright (D-Ark) 
Gore (D-Tenn) 
Green (D-RI) 
Hayden (D-Ariz) 
Hennings (D-Mo) 


Kennedy (D-Mass) 
Kerr (D-Okla) 
Knowland (R-Calif) 
Kuchel (R-Calif) 
Langer (R-NDak) 
Lausche (D-Ohio) 
Long (D-La) 
Magnuson (D-Wash) 
Mansfield (D-Mont) 
Martin (R-Iowa) 
McClellan (D-Ark) 
McNamara (D-Mich) 
Monroney (D-Okla) 
Morse (D-Oreg) 
Morton (R-Ky) 
Mundt (R-SDak) 
Murray (D-Mont) 
Neuberger (D-Oreg) 
O'Mahoney (D-Wyo) 
Pastore (D-RI) 
Potter (R-Mich) 
Proxmire (D-Wis) 
Purtell (R-Conn) 


Hickenlooper (R-lowa) Revercomb (R-W Va) 


Hill (D-Ala) 
Hoblitzell (R-WVa) 
Humphrey (D-Minn) 


Jackson (D-Wash) 


Javits (R-NY) 
Johnson (D-Tex) 
Johnston (D-SC) 
Jordan (D-NC) 
Kefauver (D-Tenn) 


Senators Against 


Bible (D-Nev) 
Bridges (R-NH) 
Byrd (D-Va) 
Capehart (R-Ind) 
Curtis (R-Nebr) 
Dworshak (R-Idaho) 
Eastland (D-Miss) 


Saltonstall (R-Mass) 
Smith (R-Maine) 
Sparkman (D-Ala) 
Symington (D-Mo) 
Thye (R-Minn) 
Watkins (R-Utah) 
Wiley (R-Wis) 
Yarborough (D-Tex) 
Young (R-NDak) 


Goldwater (R-Ariz) 
Malone (R-Nev) 
Russell (D-Ga) 
Schoeppel (R-Kans) 
Stennis (D-Miss) 
Talmadge (D-Ga) 
Thurmond (D-SC) 


Williams (R-Del) 


Senators Not Voting 


Anderson (D-NMex) 
Bricker (R-Ohio) 
Butler (R-Md) 
Carlson (R-Kans) 
Flanders (R-Vt) 
Frear (D-Del) 
Holland (D-Fla) 


Hruska (R-Nebr) 
Ives (R-NY) 
Jenner (R-Ind) 
Martin (R-Pa) 
Payne (R-Maine) 
Robertson (D-Va) 
Smathers (D-Fla) 


Smith (R-NJ) 


Representatives For 


Addonizio (D-NJ) 
Albert (D-Okla) 
Allen (R-Calif) 
Anderson (D-Mont) 
Andrews (D-Ala) 
Aspinall (D-Colo) 
Ayres (R-Ohio) 
Bailey (D-W Va) 
Baker (R-Tenn) 
Baldwin (R-Calif) 
Barrett (D-Pa) 
Bass (D-Tenn) 
Beckworth (D-Tex) 
Bennett (D-Fla) 
Bennett (R-Mich) 
Blatnik (D-Minn) 
Boland (D-Mass) 
Bolling (D-Mo) 
Bonner (D-NC) 
Bosch (R-NY) 
Boyle (D-Ill) 
Breeding (D-Kans) 
Brooks (D-La) 
Brown (D-Ga) 
Brown (D-Mo) 
Broyhill (R-Va) 
Byrd (D-WVa) 
syrne (D-Pa) 
Canfield (R-NJ) 
arnahan (D-Mo) 


Carrigg (R-Pa) 
Cederberg (R-Mich) 
Celler (D-NY) 
Chamberlain (R-Mich) 
Chelf (D-Ky) 
Chenoweth (R-Colo) 
Clark (D-Pa) 

Coad (D-Iowa) 
Cooley (D-NC) 
Corbett (R-Pa) 
Cramer (R-Fla) 
Cretella (R-Conn) 
Cunningham (R-lIowa) 
Curtin (R-Pa) 
Curtis (R-Mass) 
Curtis (R-Mo) 
Dawson (D-Ill) 
Dawson (R-Utah) 
Delaney (D-NY) 
Dent (D-Pa) 
Denton (D-Ind) 
Devereux (R-Md) 
Dingell (D-Mich) 
Dixon (R-Utah) 
Donohue (D-Mass) 
Dorn (R-NY) 
Dwyer (R-NJ) 
Eberharter (D-Pa) 
Edmondson (D-Okla) 
Elliott (D-Ala) 


Representatives For 


Everett (D-Tenn) 
Fascell (D-Fla) 
Fenton (R-Pa) 
Flood (D-Pa) 
Fogarty (D-RI) 
Forand (D-RI) 
Ford (R-Mich) 
Fountain (D-NC) 
Frazier (D-Tenn) 
Fulton (R-Pa) 
Garmatz (D-Md) 
Gary (D-Va) 
Granahan (D-Pa) 
Grant (D-Ala) 
Gray (D-Ill) 

Green (D-Ore) 
Green (D-Pa) 
Gregory (D-Ky) 
Griffin (R-Mich) 
Gubser (R-Calif) 
Hagen (D-Calif) 
Harris (D-Ark) 
Haskell (R-Del) 
Hays (D-Ark) 
Hays (D-Ohio) 
Heselton (R-Mass) 
Holifield (D-Calif) 
Holland (D-Pa) 
Holmes (R-Wash) 
Holt (R-Calif) 
Huddleston (D-Ala) 
Hull (D-Mo) 

Hyde (R-Md) 

Ikard (D-Tex) 
Jarman (D-Okla) 
Jonas (R-NC) 
Jones (D-Ala) 
Jones (D-Mo) 

Judd (R-Minn) 
Karsten (D-Mo) 
Kearns (R-Pa) 
Keating (R-NY) 
Kee (D-WVa) 
Kelly (D-NY) 
Kilday (D-Tex) 
King (D-Calif) 
Kirwan (D-Ohio) 
Klueczynski (D-Ill) 
Knox (R-Mich) 
Knutson (D-Minn) 
Lafore (R-Pa) 
Lane (D-Mass) 
Lankford (D-Md) 
Lennon (D-NC) 
Lesinski (D-Mich) 
Libonati (D-II) 
Loser (D-Tenn) 
McCarthy (D-Minn) 
McDonough (R-Calif) 
McFall (D-Calif) 
McGovern (D-SDak) 
McIntosh (R-Mich) 
Machrowicz (D-Mich) 
Mack (D-III) 
Madden (D-Ind) 
Magnuson (D-Wash) 
Mahon (D-Tex) 
Mailliard (R-Calif) 
Martin (R-Mass) 
May (R-Conn) 
Meader (R-Mich) 
Merrow (R-NH) 
Metcalf (D-Mont) 
Miller (R-Md) 
Mills (D-Ark) 
Montoya (D-NMex) 


Morano (R-Conn) 
Morgan (D-Pa) 
Morris (D-Okla) 
Moss (D-Calif) 
Moulder (D-Mo) 
Multer (D-NY) 
Natcher (D-Ky) 
Nix (D-Pa) 
Norblad (R-Oreg) 
Norrell (D-Ark) 
O’Brien (D-Ill) 
O’Brien (D-NY) 
O'Hara (D-Ill) 
O’Konski (R-Wis) 
Ostertag (R-NY) 
Patman (D-Tex) 
Patterson (R-Conn) 
Perkins (D-Ky) 
Pfost (D-Idaho) 
Philbin (D-Mass) 
Pillion (R-NY) 
Poage (D-Tex) 
Polk (D-Ohio) 
Porter (D-Oreg) 
Price (D-Ill) 

Quie (R-Minn) 
Rabaut (D-Mich) 
Rains (D-Ala) 
Ray (R-NY) 

Rees (R-Kans) 
Reuss (D-Wis) 
Rhodes (D-Pa) 
Riehlman (R-NY) 
Roberts (D-Ala) 
Robsion (R-Ky) 
Rodino (D-NJ) 
Rogers (D-Colo) 
Rogers (D-Fla) 
Rogers (R-Mass) 
Roosevelt (D-Calif) 
St. George (R-NY) 
Saund (D-Calif) 
Schenck (R-Ohio) 
Schwengel (R-Iowa) 
Seely-Brown (R-Conn) 
Selden (D-Ala) 
Shelley (D-Calif) 
Sieminski (D-NJ) 
Sisk (D-Calif) 
Smith (D-Miss) 
Spence (D-Ky) 
Staggers (D-WVa) 
Steed (D-Okla) 
Sullivan (D-Mo) 
Talle (R-Iowa) 
Teller (D-NY) 
Tewes (R-Wis) 
Thomas (D-Tex) 
Thompson (D-Tex) 
Thompson (D-NJ) 
Thornberry (D-Tex) 
Trimble (D-Ark) 
Udall (D-Ariz) 
Ullman (D-Oreg) 
Walter (D-Pa) 
Watts (D-Ky) 
Wharton (R-NY) 
Wier (D-Minn) 
Wigglesworth (R-Mass) 
Wilson (R-Calif) 
Withrow (R-Wis) 
Wolverton (R-NJ) 
Wright (D-Tex) 
Yates (D-Ill) 
Younger (R-Calif) 
Zablocki (D-Wis) 


Representatives Against 


Abbitt (D-Va) 
Abernethy (D-Miss) 
Adair (R-Ind) 
Alexander (D-NC) 
Alger (R-Tex) 
Allen (R-II) 
Arends (R-IIl) 
Ashmore (D-SC) 
Bates (R-Mass) 
Becker (R-NY) 
Bolton (R-Ohio) 
Bow (R-Ohio) 
Bray (R-Ind) 
Brown (R-Ohio) 
Brownson (R-Ind) 
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Budge (R-Idaho) 
Burleson (D-Tex) 
Bush (R-Pa) 
Byrne (R-Ill) 
Byrnes (R-Wis) 
Cannon (D-Mo) 
Chiperfield (R-II) 
Church (R-IIl) 
Dague (R-Pa) 
Davis (D-Ga) 
Dennison (R-Ohio) 
Dorn (D-SC) 
Dowdy (D-Tex) 
Fallon (D-Md) 
Feighan (D-Ohio) 


Representatives Against 


Flynt (D-Ga) 
Forrester (D-Ga) 
Gavin (R-Pa) 
Gross (R-Iowa) 
Haley (D-Fla) 
Halleck (R-Ind) 
Harden (R-Ind) 
Harrison (D-Va) 
Hemphill (D-SC) 
Hiestand (R-Calif) 
Hoeven (R-lIowa) 
Johansen (R-Mich) 
Kilgore (D-Tex) 
Kitchin (D-NC) 
Krueger (R-NDak) 
Laird (R-Wis) 
Lipscomb (R-Calif) 
Mack (R-Wash) 
Marshall (D-Minn) 
Miller (R-Nebr) 
Minshall (R-Ohio) 
Murray (D-Tenn) 
Nicholson (R-Mass) 
Nimtz (R-Ind) 
O'Hara :(R-Minn) 
Passman (D-La) 
Pelly (R-Wash) 
Wilson 


Poff (R-Va) 

Reece (R-Tenn) 
Rhodes (R-Ariz) 
Riley (D-SC) 
Robsion (R-Ky) 
Rogers (D-Tex) 
Rutherford (D-Tex) 
Saylor (R-Pa) 
Scott (D-NC) 
Scrivner (R-Kans) 
Scudder (R-Calif) 
Simpson (R-Ill) 
Smith (R-Calif) 
Smith (D-Va) 
Springer (R-II) 
Stauffer (R-Pa) 
Taber (R-NY) 
Thomson (R-Wyo) 
Tuck (D-Va) 

Utt (R-Calif) 

Van Pelt (R-Wis) 
Vorys (R-Ohio) 
Weaver (R-Nebr) 
Westland (R-Wash) 
Whitener (D-NC) 
Whitten (D-Miss) 
Williams (D-Miss) 
(R-Ind) 


Representatives Not Voting 


Andersen (R-Minn) 
Anfuso (D-NY) 
Ashley (D-Ohio) 
Auchincloss (R-NJ) 
Avery (R-Kans) 
Barden (D-NC) 
Baring (D-Nev) 
Bass (R-NH) 
Baumhart (R-Ohio) 
Beamer (R-Ind) 
Belcher (R-Okla) 
Bentley (R-Mich) 
Berry (R-SDak) 
Betts (R-Ohio) 
Blitch (D-Ga) 
Boggs (D-La) 
Boykin (D-Ala) 
Brooks (D-La) 
Broomfield (R-Mich) 
Buckley (D-NY) 
Burdick (R-NDak) 
Clevenger (R-Ohio) 
Coffin (D-Maine) 
Collier (R-II) 
Colmer (D-Miss) 
Coudert (R-NY) 
Cunningham (R-Nebr) 
Davis (D-Tenn) 
Dellay (D-NJ) 
Derounian (R-NY) 
Dies (D-Tex) 
Diggs (D-Mich) 
Dollinger (D-NY) 
Dooley (R-NY) 
Doyle (D-Calif) 
Durham (D-NC) 
Engle (D-Calif) 
Evins (D-Tenn) 
Farbstein (D-NY) 
Fino (R-NY) 
Fisher (D-Tex) 
Frelinghuysen (R-NJ) 
Friedel (D-Md) 
Gathings (D-Ark) 
George (R-Kans) 
Glenn (R-NJ) 
Gordon (D-Ill) 
Griffiths (D-Mich) 
Gwinn (R-NY) 
Hale (R-Maine) 
Hardy (D-Va) 
Harrison (R-Nebr) 
Harvey (R-Ind) 
Healey (D-NY) 
Hébert (D-La) 
Henderson (R-Ohio) 
Herlong (D-Fla) 
Hess (R-Ohio) 

Hill (R-Colo) 
Hillings (R-Calif) 
Hoffman (R-Mich) 
Holtzman (D-NY) 
Horan (R-Wash) 
Hosmer (R-Calif) 
Jackson (R-Calif) 


James (R-Pa) 
Jenkins (R-Ohio) 
Jennings (D-Va) 
Jensen (R-Iowa) 
Johnson (D-Wis) 
Kean (R-NJ) 
Kearney (R-NY) 
Keogh (D-NY) 
Kilburn (R-NY) 
Landrum (D-Ga) 
Latham (R-NY) 
LeCompte (R-lIowa) 
McCormack (D-Mass) 
McCulloch (R-Ohio) 
McGregor (R-Ohio) 
McIntire (R-Maine) 
MeMillan (D-SC) 
Macdonald (D-Mass) 
Mason (R-II) 
Matthews (D-Fla) 
Michel (R-IIl) 
Miller (D-Calif) 
Miller (R-NY) 
Mitchell (D-Ga) 
Moore (R-WVa) 
Morrison (D-La) 
Mumma (R-Pa) 
Neal (R-WVa) 
O'Neill (D-Mass) 
Osmers (R-NJ) 
Pilcher (D-Ga) 
Powell (D-NY) 
Preston (D-Ga) 
Prouty (R-Vt) 
Radwan (R-NY) 
Reed (R-NY) 
Rivers (D-SC) 
Robeson (D-Va) 
Rooney (D-NY) 
Sadlak (R-Conn) 
Santangelo (D-NY) 
Scherer (R-Ohio) 
Scott (R-Pa) 
Sheehan (R-II) 
Sheppard (D-Calif) 
Shuford (D-NC) 
Sikes (D-Fla) 

Siler (R-Ky) 
Simpson (R-Pa) 
Smith (R-Kans) 
Taylor (R-NY) 
Teague (R-Calif) 
Teague (D-Tex) 
Thompson (D-La) 
Tollefson (R-Wash) 
Vanik (D-Ohio) 
Van Zandt (R-Pa) 
Vinson (D-Ga) 
Vursell (R-II) 
Wainwright (R-NY) 
Widnall (R-NJ) 
Williams (R-NY) 
Willis (D-La) 
Winstead (D-Miss) 
Young (D-Tex) 


Zelenko (D-NY) 
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DUCATIONAL AUTHORITY, under the American sys- 

tem, is vested in the several states. As a result, 
statewide educational organizations have assumed a 
position of great importance. DAVI-affiliated organ- 
izations, too, exercise wide influence on the educational 
developments within their respective states. Their 
journals provide useful channels of professional com- 
munication. Their surveys, reports, committees and 
negotiations influence public attitudes and legislative 
action. 

In such a capacity, state affiliated organizations 
form a bridge or major link between the national or- 
’ ganization and the local membership. It is through 
the state organization that the national organization 
is able, not only to influence audio-visual programs on 
the community level, but to strengthen the knowledges, 
skills and competencies of the membership of the na- 
tional organization. As affiliates of DAVI, state or- 
ganizations are in a position to sponsor joint projects 
with other professional groups within the state. 

Within the past two years, the Texas Audio-Visual 
Education Association has sponsored several activi- 
ties which have served to strengthen the audio-visual 
program on the state level. These have been (1) a 
regional television workshop sponsored jointly by 
DAVI, TEXAVED and the Texas Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development; (2) spon- 
sorship of a legislative program with the State Board 
of Education, the Texas Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and the Texas State Teachers Association; 
(3) two Okoboji-type leadership conferences; and (4) 
publication of a Newsletter and other professional 
materials. 


TV Workshop 


Feeling the need for such a project in Texas, 
TEXAVED and TASCD recently asked DAVI to con- 
sider the sponsorship of a regional workshop on edu- 
cational television. A committee was appointed by the 
two organizations, tentative arrangements were made, 
and DAVI agreed to undertake leadership and staffing 
of the workshop. 

Invitations to the workshop, which was held June 
16-20 at the University of Houston, were extended to 
100 educational institutions, including colleges, uni- 
versities and school systems. Each institution could 
be represented by two individuals. Consideration was 
given to having a balanced representation from small 
and large school districts, and from state teachers col- 
leges and other colleges and universities. As a result, 
approximately 26 attended the workshop. 
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Responsibility for the workshop was assumed 
jointly by the DAVI and TASCD-TEXAVED spon- 
sors. 

Areas of responsibility of the national organization 
were outlined as follows: 


@ To direct the workshop. 
@ To select and employ the necessary staff. 


@ To act in an advisory capacity to the planning 
group appointed by TASCD and TEXAVED. 


@ To survey prospective participants to determine 
their needs and concerns as a means of determining 
content areas to be covered in the workshop. 


@ To determine content and make a schedule of ac- 
tivities for the workshop. 

Responsibilities of the two sponsoring state asso- 
ciations were believed to be the following: 


@ To appoint a planning group to represent TASCD 
and TEXAVED. 


@ To make necessary arrangements for facilities and 
housing of the workshop. 


@ To handle registrations. 


@ To make necessary arrangements with TV station 
regarding facilities and staffing recommended by 
DAVI. 


e@ To provide for clerical help during the workshop, 
plus audio-visual equipment and materials to be used. 

Major attention of the workshop was given to an 
overview of possible uses of television in the work of 
the school, how other communities and states are using 
television, and planning and organization for tele- 
vision programs. 


Principal Speaker 

Principal speaker on the program was Philip Lewis, 
director of the bureau of instructional materials for 
the board of education in Chicago, who discussed (1) 
the limitations and techniques of using and adapting 
materials for television and demonstrated methods of 
making simple titles and graphics; (2) presented a 
case study of the use of closed-circuit television at 
Chicago Teachers College and Felsenthal Elementary 
School; and (3) outlined the role of closed-circuit 
television in the future of education. 

In line with major objectives of the workshop, 
Harold Wigren, the NEA’s educational TV consultant, 
gave a résumé of educational television activities in 
the United States. “Basic Principles of ETV Program- 
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CONFERENCE REPORT 


Leadership conference patterned on Okoboji is force for strengthening AV competencies. 


TEXAVED publications play role in coor- 
dinating state and national publications. 


ming” was discussed by a panel of Texas representa- 
tives, after which the group broke up into “think 
sessions” to study the role of television in instruction. 

The program also included (1) a problems seminar 
on using and choosing teachers for television, the team 
approach to television teaching, utilization of instruc- 
tional television programs, and commercial station 
relationships; (2) field trips to closed-circuit televi- 
sion installations at the University of Texas Dental 
School and M. D. Anderson Hospital; and (3) hints 
on scripting and planning the show and using tele- 
vision equipment. 


Legislative Program 


A second means by which TEXAVED has enabled 
its national affiliate, DAVI, to influence and strengthen 
the audio-visual program on the state level has been 
through implementation of the latter’s film legisla- 
tion program. Last year, partly through the effort 
of the local membership, the Texas Senate without 
opposition passed an acceptable committee substitute 
for a bill authorizing a statewide film program. Al- 
though the bill was at the point of House considera- 
tion when its passage was stopped by adjournment, 
in principle it remains a part of the legislative efforts 
of TEXAVED. 

TEXAVED’s interest in this legislation dates back 
to 1955, when an advisory committee appointed by the 
State Board of Education established the need for 
film centers because of inadequacy of the State Film 

‘ Library to meet the needs of schools in a geographical 
area as large as Texas. This has been the basis of 
the Board’s recommendation to the Legislature that 
this service be decentralized and that regional centers 
be established and supported jointly by the State and 
local districts. 

In its recommendation the State Board of Educa- 
tion has had the support of a legislative steering com- 
mittee of TEXAVED which has maintained personal 
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contacts with legislators and leaders in educational 
and other organizations. Brochures outlining various 
provisions of the bill were distributed, and special 
senatorial district chairmen were named to develop 
a legislative and public relations program at the dis- 
trict level. These chairmen assumed the responsibility 
of contacting the resolutions committee of their Texas 
State Teachers’ Association districts to encourage pas- 
sage of a recommendation, similar to that of the TSTA 
legislative committee, urging passage of a film bill. 
Result has been adoption of the program by the Texas 
State Teachers’ Association and widespread educator 
reaction in favor of it. 

Another opportunity for TEXAVED action in favor 
of legislation presented itself in the form of a “grass 
roots” study of the Texas public school system author- 
ized by the Texas legislature. A memorandum was sent 
to the 254 county chairmen of the study, informing 
them of the basis for the State Board’s recommenda- 
tion to the Legislature. TEXAVED district chairmen 
were asked to find out which committees in their dis- 
tricts recommended film legislation, and members were 
urged to attend the final sub-committee meetings of the 
study in their respective counties. The recommendation 
which resulted is predicted to point out forcibly to the 
forthcoming legislature the need for a state film pro- 
gram. Effect of such a program would be greater avail- 
ability to the teachers of Texas of one of the most 
potent instructional materials—the educational motion 
picture. 


Leadership Conferences 


Within the past two years, TEXAVED has spon- 
sored two Okoboji-type leadership conferences. At these 
conferences, members were given an opportunity to dis- 
cuss their role within the framework of public educa- 
tion and outline research activities and projects that 
would strengthen the professional status of their or- 
ganization. 

The purpose of these and future conferences was to 
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strengthen the professional competencies of those par- 
ticipating, to broaden the conceptual horizons of those 
in attendance and develop new understandings of their 
professional roles as leaders. Both conferences were 
concerned with developing the qualities of professional 
leadership, rather than the “nuts and bolts” aspects of 
the audio-visual program. 


The first leadership conference was centered specifi- 
cally around two major problems, both vital to the de- 
velopment of professional leadership in the field. The 
first was to redefine the role of the audio-visual special- 
ist within the framework of the instructional program. 
The second major problem was that of involving the 
users of audio-visual services in the development of the 
audio-visual program: teachers, administrators, parent 
groups—any individual with whom audio-visual people 
come in contact. 

Assuming as its function the achievement of wider 
and more effective use of audio-visual materials in the 
classroom, the second conference centered its attention 
on the problem of increasing the effectiveness of the 
classroom teacher. Three areas of concern were delin- 
eated: (1) the importance of communicating subject 
matter in a more meaningful manner; (2) working co- 
operatively with others in the achievement of educa- 
tional objectives; and (3) facilitating and implement- 
ing classroom teaching through more effective in-serv- 
ice education, preparation and production of resource 
materials and the improvement of physical facilities 
and technical resources. 

The first conference, which sought to define more 
definitely the role of the audio-visual specialist, fea- 
tured a “brainstorming session’”—buzz sessions which 
gave members an opportunity to react to the presenta- 
tion, draw implications, raise questions and identify 
problems to be dealt with in subsequent sessions. The 
“brainstorming” was followed by a “feed-back session” 
in which buzz groups reported their findings and made 
plans for the following session. 
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Houston workshop is familiar ter- 
ritory for NEA's ETV consultant. 


Both conferences employed concurrent “think” ses- 
sions for the implementation of discussion, followed by 
a general session for sharing ideas and for forming 
generalizations and recommendations for action by the 
Board of Directors and membership. While they agreed 
that much time and research was needed to achieve 
their ultimate role as audio-visual specialists, members 
left the conferences strengthened by a redefinition of 
their goals and objectives; an increased awareness of 
their role in education; and a greater understanding of 
the operational activities needed to implement those 
objectives. 


Publications 


Affiliated state organizations play an important role 
in coordinating programs of publication on state and 
national levels. As a group, TEXAVED is active in the 
publication of a Newsletter, the purpose of which is 
four-fold: (1) it serves as a supplement to Teaching 
Tools magazine for the Texas membership; (2) it helps 
keep members informed of legislative and other local 
activities; (3) it promotes the work of the national 
organization on the state level; and (4) it provides in- 
formation about professional activities and serves as a 
resource for the listing of new teaching materials, bib- 
liographies, new books and publications. 

Within the past two years, members of TEXAVED 
have contributed to the development of a bulletin, 
printed and distributed by the Texas Education Agen- 
cy, entitled The School Superintendent and the Audio- 
Visual Program. Through the facilities of the Visual 
Instruction Bureau, TEXAVED also maintains a Di- 
rectory of 16mm Educational and Informational Film 
Libraries in Texas. 

As contributors of articles to national magazines, 
TEXAVED members help to acquaint the national or- 
ganization of work done on the state level. This inter- 
change of information is completed by constant com- 
munication from officers to local membership on the 
work of the national organization. 
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Robert E. LeAnderson 


Michigan 


Above, Film Maker Julien Bryan addresses 
Gull Lake Conference; below, Lewis Saks, 


East Detroit, judges a Stenius Award exhibit. 


moves toward maturity 


OR THE PAST SEVERAL YEARS a dedicated group of 

teachers in Michigan has been engaged in develop- 
ing a statewide program of audio-visual education 
which is unique in several respects. In addition to the 
usual state conferences are three projects which might 
serve as a pattern in other states. Two of these have 
become annual events, the third is “on the drawing 
board.” 


Winter Workshop 


Michigan is known throughout the country as the 
birthplace of the educational “workshop.” While the 
statement can be argued, it is a fact that educational 
meetings in workshop form were popular in this state 
more than 30 years ago. 

Two years ago the Michigan Audio-Visual Associ- 
ation inaugurated its own workshop, both sessions of 
which have been held in the “dead” of winter at Gull 
Lake Lodge near Battle Creek. (The camp is one 
operated by Michigan State University and is used 
exclusively for meetings of educational groups.) The 
alacrity with which members accept invitations to 
this conference is attributed to the fact that they 
know the problems they choose will be discussed. Much 
of the time is consequently devoted to “cracker bar- 
rel” sessions which are informal, friendly, and help- 
ful. Also, since MAVA is organized on a “standing 
committee” basis, much of the conference is devoted 
to work periods and to assignments of each committee. 

During the last two years committees were organ- 
ized in these areas: (1) Yearbook; (2) Evaluation and 
Research; (3) Television and Radio; (4) School Build- 
ing Planning; (5) Instructional Materials; (6) Audio- 
Visual Coordinators; and (7) Local Production. 

MAVA members report that the winter setting plus 
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the two-day period is conducive to work. For one thing, 
the two days give them long blocks of time which would 
be impossible in several similar meetings held on Sat- 
urdays or on school days. This claim was substantiated 
by the work reports given at the final conference ses- 
sion last year. Members have asked that the workshops 
be continued. These are the advantages they cite: (1) 
Co-workers become better acquainted; (2) Commit- 
tee members work harder on their respective assign- 
ments; (3) There is time for planning and ‘“dream- 
ing” of things which are just “around the corner” in 
this most fascinating field. 


“A Living Memorial” 

The Arthur C. Stenius Award, which has been 
scheduled for a second time November 14, is not an 
activity of the Michigan Audio-Visual Association but 
a project which grew spontaneously from an idea of 
the Detroit Metropolitan audio-visual group. The proj- 
ect, an annual exhibit of school-made materials, is a 
“living memorial” to Arthur C. Stenius who before 
his death two years ago had contributed greatly to the 
audio-visual field in Michigan for more than a quarter 
of a century. To the sponsoring group this seems a 
fitting tribute to Dr. Stenius who strongly believed 
that the way to improve instruction is to foster the 
creative talents of individual teachers. The project is 
administered by the Award Committee whose mem- 
bers represent schools, industry, and civic organiza- 
tions. The chairman is Mary Aceti, Denby High 
School, Detroit, a long-time friend and colleague of 
Dr. Stenius. 

All teachers in the state of Michigan and all other 
persons associated with a school or school system are 
invited to submit for display audio-visual materials 
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that have been produced locally for the purpose of 
instruction or for interpretation of the school pro- 
gram. Participants last year were astounded at the 
ingenuity of the hundreds of exhibits entered in the 
three established classes: those costing less than $100; 
those costing $100 to $500; and those costing more 
than $500. On display were “do-it-yourself” materials 
including bulletin boards, charts, exhibits, feltboards, 
filmstrips, flat pictures, kinescopes, models, motion pic- 
tures, recordings, slides, and others. 

The high point of the program is a banquet at- 
tended by many community citizens. At this time non- 
monetary awards are given to winners in each of the 
three classifications. 


Judged on Four Points 


Last year teachers sent their entries to the audio- 
visual materials consultation bureau at Wayne State 
University where judging lasted for approximately 
10 days. Acting as judges, members of the Award 
Committee scored exhibits on these four points: (1) 
how useful is the material for the learning purposes 
for which it was prepared? (2) To what degree does 
’ the exhibit and the production process (including in- 
volvement of pupils) represent a creative approach 
to the learning problem for which it was produced? 
(3) To what extent is good technical skill demon- 
strated? and, (4) What is your overall estimate of 
the educational worth? 

The exhibits were on display during the banquet 
at Rackham Memorial Building and were later moved 
to the Wayne State University General Library. Since 
the display area is on the first floor near the main 
entrance, literally thousands of students and faculty 
members had the opportunity of examining the ex- 
hibits. Funds to underwrite the project last year were 
contributed by the Michigan Audio-Visual Association, 
the Detroit Film Council (no longer in existence), 
and audio-visual dealers in the state. There were also 
donations from former students of Dr. Stenius (who 
was a professor of education at Wayne State Univer- 
sity at the time of his death) and from other private 
individuals who knew him personally. Entrants paid 
a $2 fee to defray handling costs. 

More than anything else the Arthur Stenius project 
has unearthed large numbers of classroom teach- 
ers with great talent and imagination. Here is an op- 
portunity for them to express their creative ideas 
and to display a host of teaching aids which have 
helped them make teaching and learning a zestful 
experience in their own schools. 


Joint Meeting 


A conference planned for November 14 and 15 in 
Detroit will bring together representatives of the 
Michigan Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, the Michigan Association of School Li- 
brarians, and the Michigan Audio-Visual Association. 

This joint meeting is largely the result of in- 
creased sentiments on the part of Michigan audio- 
visual directors that activities in these three fields 
should become more cohesive. Basic also to the con- 
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cept behind it is a growing awareness that schools 
are beginning to combine audio-visual and library 
services and that even where they remain separate, 
a combined knowledge tends to unify the instructional 
program. Too, the trend toward materials centers calls 
for personnel with working knowledge in several fields. 

The conference (the first of its type in the state) 
has been set up to utilize prominent librarians, curric- 
ulum directors, and audio-visual directors as speakers 
for the main sessions. Areas of concern will be: 


@ How can each department contribute most effec- 
tively to the improvement of the instructional pro- 
gram? 


@ How can each department cooperate most effec- 


tively in facilitating learning materials for the teach- 
er? 


@ What are the activities which normally fall in each 
category and how can the school plant and person- 
nel be utilized more effectively ? 

These areas are important if the instructional pro- 
gram is not to become further compartmentalized. For 
this reason, also, the team concept will be highlighted 
and explored. 

Among spokesmen for the three participating fields 
who will appear on the program are Lloyd Fales, sec- 
retary to the committee on instructional materials of 
the Michigan state department of public instruction; 
Charles F. Schuller, DAVI president; and Chandos 
Reid of the Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development Committee. Samuel M. Brownell, for- 
merly U. S. commissioner of education and now super- 
intendent of the Detroit public schools, will speak, as 
will Francis C. Rosecrance, dean of education, Wayne 
State University. Other headliners will be Floyde 
Brooker, former executive secretary of DAVI, and 
Frances Henne, associate professor of library educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University. Chair- 
men of the conference are Charlotte M. Coye, presi- 
dent of the Michigan Association of School Librar- 
ians and James J. McPherson, Wayne State Univer- 
sity. 


Part of a Trend 


It is expected that a summary of the conference 
will be published in suitable form and that those who 
participate will as a result bring new knowledge back 
to their school systems. The forthcoming conference 
is seemingly part of a trend that has appeared in 
Texas and Minnesota on a state basis (see pages 201 
and 222) and on the East Coast on a regional scale 
(page 216). It is entirely possible that these joint 
meetings will serve as models in other states and per- 
haps eventually even for a national convention. 

The projects outlined on these pages have been de- 
scribed because of a belief that they contribute sig- 
nificantly to the growth of the Michigan audio-visual 
movement. MAVA members have found that these 
special activities not only bind them together as fel- 
low workers but also give them many ideas which 
they can put to work in the classrooms they serve 
throughout the state. 
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7 years on the OELITO 


EVEN YEARS AGO E. J. Joseph, superintendent of 

schools for Hancock County, Ohio, wrote to his state 
department of education in Columbus: “My board 
members want to know what audio-visual materials are 
like and how we can use them to improve instruction 
in our schools. Our teachers are asking for them and 
we want to be better informed on what they are talking 
about.” 

Most readers of this magazine are more or less 


‘familiar with the information program which grew out 


of this call for help and which is now commonly re- 
ferred to as “the Clyde Miller workshops.” Dr. Miller 
himself (Clyde K. Miller, director of the division of 
audio-visual education for the Ohio state department 
of education and acting vice president of DAVI) would 
be the last to claim exclusive credit for the some 200 
AV demonstrations for teachers and administrators 
staged since that time, 24 of them involving the all- 
important pre-session for board of education members. 
He has on more than one occasion given AV directors, 
universities, colleges, and state audio-visual dealers 
their just due in this enterprise. Nonetheless it is ap- 
parent that the man who spearheaded this project 
understood the value of three elements that have as- 
sured success after success at these meetings. 

One of these essentials is demonstration. No amount 
of writing and speaking (clever though it may be) can 
compete with the audio-visual tools themselves, ably 
demonstrated by an enthusiastic dealer. With this in 
mind Dr. Miller has given serious attention to building 
up first-rate demonstrations for even the smallest of 
these meetings. Secondly an air of festivity is intro- 
duced early in the program; board members are usually 
invited to a dinner before Dr. Miller springs what he 
calls his ‘“‘very heavy AV talk.” Thirdly these events are 
carefully planned, involving two sessions with local per- 
sons—one, two months ahead of time; the other, 10 
days before the meeting takes place. 
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This article, written by the 
AVI staff, is based on an arti- 
cle by Dr. Miller in the May, 
1955, issue of Ohio Schools, on 
talks given by Dr. Miller, and 
on other written materials 
from him. 


Sometimes these meetings are sponsored by the 
county superintendent and his staff; other times by 
the county teachers association. The planning com- 
mittee is made up of administrators, AV directors, 
teachers, and at least one school board member and 
PTA president. At the first planning meeting Dr. 
Miller supplies each member with a copy of a previous 
conference program so that each person will have in 
his hands a guide as Dr. Miller describes the activi- 
ties and explains what happens in the demonstration 
centers. The committee is then invited to organize 
a program based on what they feel will be most help- 
ful and interesting to their own group. 

Immediately before the final planning session, Dr. 
Miller checks the building and selects appropriate 
rooms for each demonstration center; then, at the 
final meeting he informs the planning committee chair- 
man about the consultants who will operate the demon- 
stration centers. There is also a chairman in charge 
of local volunteers who have agreed to handle some 
of the demonstrations. At the end of this planning 
meeting the program is in final form and the secre- 
tary takes over to cut stencils and assemble a printed 
program. 

No two of these city and county-wide conferences 
have been identical, Dr. Miller writes. This is delib- 
erate. Efforts are made to tailor the conference to the 
particular needs of the locality in order to accommo- 
date the varied stages of audio-visual development 
throughout the state. 

However the conferences do follow a general format 
which goes something like this for the pre-session: 
After the 6:30 dinner for school-board members, Dr. 
Miller makes these five points concerning audio-vis- 
uals: (1) they furnish a rich common experience to 
boys and girls that they can’t get by reading; (2) they 
economize on instruction time; (3) they enhance verbal 
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E. J. Joseph, right, whose SOS inspired 
Dr. Miller, left, to start workshop series. 


Board members are given a good dinner 
before Dr. Miller springs heavy AV talk. 


QO 


circuit 


meanings, hence promote learning; (4) they can help 
equalize educational opportunity; and (5) they recon- 
cile the varied interests among pupils. 

Having stressed also’ the importance of teachers’ 
skills in using these implements, Dr. Miller sometimes 
shows the film New Tools for Learning after which the 
demonstrations are on. These never fail to intrigue the 
audiences who often stay on to ask questions for an 
hour or so after the formal program is finished. 

At the first conference seven years ago Dr. Miller 
planned these eight demonstrations which have served 
as a nucleus for other meetings, varying for the one- 
day sessions according to the needs and wishes of the 
local planners. 


@ The Opaque Projector 


Spectators are shown which materials this projec- 
tor will take, that is, non-transparent pictures, photo- 
graphs, illustrations, handwritten materials, maps, 
charts, sketches, postcards, page from a book, a sheet 
of materials prepared by a student, a flat object or 
specimen such as a coin, leaf, or stamp. They are also 
impressed with the uses of projection—for handling 
materials when only one copy is available; illustrating 
a frequent mistake in a set of test papers; enlarging a 
dictionary page; projecting songs for group singing, 
and so on. 


@ Filmstrips 


The demonstration emphasizes the simplicity of 
threading the new projectors, the relatively inexpen- 
sive materials involved, the fact that the projector is 
small and will project in a partially darkened room, and 
the fact that the teacher can hold each picture on the 
screen until every child’s question is discussed. 


Microprojection 
Both prepared slides and living microscopic speci- 
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Planning committee members sometimes 
assist consultants at all-day sessions. 


SS 


mens are projected. Advantages stressed are that the 
teacher can show the entire class the same image at 
one time and can be sure that they are seeing what they 
are intended to see. (The microprojector can almost be 
counted on as a show stealer among initiates into the 
world of audio-visual equipment. Most people can re- 
member bending over a microscope in biology class, 
one eye screwed shut, hoping for something to appear 
on the other end. To suddenly walk in on a demonstra- 
tion of a living specimen magnified many times on a 
wall before them dramatizes in an instant the progress 
in this field since their school days.) 


@ The Tape Recorder 


A good technique here is to record a conversation 
between several members of the audience in order to 
illustrate the ease with which recordings are made and 
to prove that recorded voices sound natural to everyone 
but the participants. Specific uses generally stressed 
by Dr. Miller are: for speech correction (students can 
hear their own speech impediments) ; in music classes 
to recognize error and measure progress over a period 
of time; and, in state, local, and national competitions, 
to determine adequacies for participation. 


@ Flannel and Magnetic Boards 


Both types are exhibited and the fact explained 
that they can be purchased or made locally. Uses com- 
monly illustrated are: with story-telling in elementary 
grades; teaching numbers and fractions; work and pic- 
ture association in teaching reading; and to identify 
colors. At secondary level: to teach music, illustrate 
geometric relationships, and to chart athletic plays. 


@ Overhead Transparency Projector 


Advantages conveniently illustrated are: ease of 
operation; the use of successive layers of transparen- 
cies to show stages in a process; the fact that the 
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AV dealers readily shed their commercial | 
roles to work wholeheartedly with teachers. 


teacher can face the class while operating the projec- 
tor; and the fact that it will project in even a partially 
darkened room. 


@ Film Previews 


This demonstration is conducted to acquaint the 
audience with modern techniques in the production of 
films such as the use of time-lapse photography, color 
photography, animation, close-up shots, and X-ray pho- 
tography. Several recent releases are then screened to 
show the quality of films now produced for classroom 
use. 


® Maps, Charts, Globes, and Models 


This is a complete display to show improvements 
over the years in these materials. 


Dr. Miller reports that immediately after the initial 
conference seven years ago laymen other than school 
board members began to show interest in what to them 
was a new educational field. Thus, beginning with the 
second performance, meetings were thrown open to 
representatives of PTA’s, civic clubs, ministerial asso- 
ciations, industrial training directors, and other lay 
groups. A total of 3700 have responded during the past 
seven years. 

The one-day workshops for teachers and adminis- 
trators which have attracted a total attendance of 40,- 
000 over this seven-year period also follow a pattern. 
Mornings are given over to a general session which 
begins with registration and culminates in an address 
by Dr. Miller followed by an introduction of consult- 
ants, who, as previously indicated, are audio-visual 
dealers that play an important part in this effort. When 
the dealers come they leave their commercial! instincts 
at home, Dr. Miller explains, and in their eagerness to 
participate in this educational venture even forget that 
they are competitors. 

Afternoons are reserved for the demonstrations in 
which teachers participate to the extent of handling 
new materials and trying the equipment. These demon- 
strations, each 25 minutes long, run concurrently and 
continuously until 3:25. p.m. This leaves evenings open 
for additional opportunities which Dr. Miller is some- 
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times able to make use of, such as last May when he 
scheduled a discussion of educational television by 
Richard Hull, director of radio and TV broadcasting at 
Ohio State University. 

In addition to the eight demonstrations listed 
earlier in this article teachers usually see something 
on reading devices, art materials, field trips, conserva- 
tion, community resources, museum materials, mate- 
rials for duplicating machines, and other teaching aids. 
A glance through several of the printed programs will 
reveal a comprehensive show of audio-visual equipment 
and materials in every case. 

Dr. Miller reports that no research has been made 
on exactly how much these conferences accomplish, but 
response from school board members has been unmis- 
takable. Here are a few typical comments: 

“... This is the most interesting board meeting I 
have ever attended.” 

“Very good. I wish parents and taxpayers could see 
and learn what we did.” 

“I think it gives board members a chance to see 
what is in the future for better education.” 

“This sort of workshop is a definite step toward 
better education. It constitutes an appreciation of the 
realities of educational procedures.” 

Dr. Miller also reports that conversations with 
teachers and administrators in conference areas in- 
variably indicate increased use of audio-visual mate- 
rials and methods after one of these sessions. 


The Ohio Formula Is for Export 


Perhaps the most consistent characteristic of these 
meetings has been the immediate response of the par- 
ticipants. Dr. Miller does not recall a single “flop” dur- 
ing his seven years on the Ohio circuit. And the beauty 
of the Ohio formula is, of course, that it’s for export. 
During the ACSSAVO meeting at the Minneapolis Con- 
vention, Bee Simmons of the Illinois state department 
of education said that in March they had asked Dr. 
Miller to conduct a dry run for the Illinois Audio- 
Visual Association in the hope that AV directors would 
see the possibilities for their own communities. At Con- 
vention time less than two months later three requests 
had come into her office for workshops in the fall, Mrs. 
Simmons reported. 
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HE GEORGIA AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION SURVEYS which 
have been conducted for the past five years are not 
worth the paper they are printed on within them- 
eye selves. 

utilizes But as tools for showing school systems how to im- 
prove their programs, as devices for providing some 
realistic standards in this field, as a technique for 
discovering and bringing outstanding AV programs 
h AV S to public and professional attention, and as documents 
: er urveys to show principals and teachers the need for more 
audio-visual training they have been worth all the 
effort put into them by principals, superintendents, 
committee members, and officials of the state depart- 

ment of education. 

Walter S. Bell Here are some of the achievements over a four- 
year period, indicated by increased purchase of 
equipment, materials, and facilities: motion projec- 
tors, 48.3 percent; filmstrip projectors, 71.1 percent; 
tape recorders, 154 percent; opaque projectors, 49.1 
percent; record players, 87.7 percent; radio receivers, 


The segment below is an illustration of 58.8 percent; television receivers, 379 percent; motion 
a profile chart compiled from survey data 


picture prints, 49.9 percent; filmstrip prints, 84.1 per- 
for a school or school system. The super- 
intendent can tell at a glance where his cent; increase in classrooms with darkened facilities, 
school stands. 47.9 percent. 
é These achievements were indicated over a three- 
oN year period: 27.4 percent more teachers using edu- 
DEPARTMENT OF cational films; 62.9 percent increase in motion picture 
STATE - utilization; 68.2 percent more teachers with AV train- 
atlanta, ing; 19 percent more schools with AV coordinators; 
qupio-VISUAL EDUCATION 47.6 percent increase in trained coordinators; 55.3 
1956-5! school Year school System percent increase in school systems hiring AV admin- 


istrators; and 60.7 percent increase in trained AV 


Public 
S administrators. 


peer " The surveys cannot be credited entirely with these 
Teachers an vowings P eache spectacular achievements. Much of the credit must go 


N 
us to other audio-visual efforts by the state board of ed- 
oF A ucation and its staff, the local superintendents and 
VISUAL ‘ 
EDUCATION their staffs, and the state colleges and universities. 
MATERIALS One way in which the surveys have been employed 


to instigate AV achievement has been to use the col- 
lected data to inform local superintendents how their 
AV programs rate in comparison with others in the 
state. This has been accomplished by preparing for 
each superintendent a profile chart of the ratings 
for his particular school system. The profiles for 
the last survey contained 49 bar graphs, each bar 
representing a basic elemental component of the AV 
program. For example, one bar represents the per- 
centage of teachers with AV training. A quick glance 
at this bar tells a superintendent immediately wheth- 
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er his teachers are below or above the state average 
and just how much above or below. The other 48 bars 
provide similar information on other components of 
teacher and administrative competencies, utilization, 
materials, facilities, and equipment. A quick glance 
at the profile formed by these 49 bar graphs gives a 
superintendent a comprehensive picture of his overall 
AV program as compared to others in the state. 

These profiles also make it possible to determine 
an overall arithmetical rating for each AV program. 
In effect this is accomplished by adding up the lengths 
of the 49 bars for each profile. Of course, the school 
system having the greatest total length of bar graphs 
has achieved the highest rating, and vice versa. The 
two school systems in each congressional district with 
the highest ratings are presented with special certif- 
icates each year. These certificates are signed by state 
and AV officials and are much sought after. 

They also provide a basis for a public relations 
program. A release is prepared prior to the presenta- 
tion of certificates and is forwarded to local news- 
papers, and radio and television stations throughout 
the state. Since the release contains important local 
names and concerns an honor to a local school sys- 
tem, it is invariably used. In this way the public as 
well as the profession learns about audio-visual in- 
struction. 


Realistic Averages Spur Superintendents 


One of the most interesting developments to come 
out of the surveys has been the acceptance of the aver- 
ages for the various components as standards. For ex- 
ample, last year the average number of teachers per 
motion picture was fourteen. Superintendents whose 
systems were above this average enjoyed a sense of 
accomplishment. On the other hand, those whose sys- 
tems fell below felt they had a realistic goal to work 
for—realistic because it was an achieved average, not 
something dreamed up out of theory. 

Another very important aspect of the acceptance of 
these averages as goals is that they are not static 
standards. As the below-average systems try to achieve 
the established averages they push them up and each 
year new goals appear. 

We in Georgia believe our experience has shown 
that surveys can be of great value in helping to im- 
prove audio-visual instruction programs. In most states 
we can get reasonably accurate statistics on almost any 
phase of tne economy. We can find out anything from 
the number of hogs in the state to the number of sinus 
infections each year. The same is true on the national 
level for just about everything except audio-visual edu- 
cation. A proper question at this point might be: How 
can we possibly plan a route for future progress if we 
don’t know where we are right now and also where 
we have been? 

A survey within itself is not worth the paper upon 
which it is printed, but if it is utilized in an intelligent 
and aggressive manner it can mean the difference be- 
tween audio-visual progress and stagnation. Compre- 
hensive surveys with good follow-up programs at local, 
state, and national levels are essential to the future of 
audio-visual instruction and to all education. 
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AVING OBSERVED the good reports coming from the 

DAVI Field Service Program, the Audio-Visual 
Education Association of Iowa decided in the fall of 
1956 to investigate the possibility of conducting sur- 
veys for Iowa schools. An Iowa Audio-Visual Field 
Service Program was thus recommended to the board 
of directors of AVEAI who approved it on an experi- 
mental basis for the spring of 1957. The Iowa Field 
Service Committee was set up to administer the effort. 

(The DAVI Field Service Program, operating un- 
der grants from the Teaching Film Custodians, has 
conducted nationwide surveys since 1955. These con- 
sist of teams of AV specialists who go out to request- 
ing institutions, survey their audio-visual needs, and 
make recommendations. See April AVI, page 119.) 

Prior to starting the Iowa program, the Committee 
circulated a questionnaire to ascertain who among the 
full-time audio-visual directors within the state could 
be released at least two full days to conduct the sur- 
veys. Twenty audio-visual directors responded, indi- 
cating that they had received permission from the ad- 
ministrators of their respective schools. 

The next step was to formulate a brochure of 
“guidelines” to assist these future consultants. The 
guidelines included the following information: 


I. Guiding principles for the consultants 
II. Miscellaneous principles 
III. Areas of consultant’s concern 


1. Relation of the AV materials program to the 
curriculum 

2. Personnel 

3. Organization 

4. Instructional practices 

5. Physical facilities 

6. Financial support 

7. Administration of AV center 

8. Scope 


IV. Suggested schedule during the two-day visit 
(See material in reduced print) 


V. Final report (this is the report that will be pre- 
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sented to the superintendent of schools and his 
staff at the close of the survey) 

1. Suggested format 

2 Suggested procedures in preparation 


The next step was to secure complete approval of 
the program from the state department of public in- 
struction. The Committee met with department repre- 
sentatives and recommended that all requests for field 
service surveys be sent to the state superintendent of 
public instruction for approval. Approved requests 
would in turn be forwarded to the chairman of the 
Field Service Program. This working arrangement 
with the lowa state department of public instruction 
benefits the Program in that regional consultants from 
the state department who visit all Iowa schools each 
year can recommend the surveys to local superintend- 
ents. This places the surveys in schools where the best 
growth can be expected. 

The first survey was conducted in the spring of 1957 
and the results studied during the summer of that year 
indicated that the prospective consultant program 
would provide a valuable service to the schools of lowa. 
During the school year of 1957-58 approximately 12 
school systems were recommended by the state depart- 
ment. Of these, only eight surveys could be planned and 
conducted before school closed. The four remaining 
will be given priority in the 1958-59 survey program. 

Schools requesting audio-visual surveys pay all ex- 
penses of the two-member survey team (also referred 
to as “consultants”). The team receives no compensa- 
tion other than the satisfaction of helping a school sys- 
tem make long-range plans for an improved audio-vis- 
ual program. 

The typical two-day program is conducted along 
these lines: 

FIRST DAY 


Meet with superintendent of schools and his staff to 
discuss the survey in general, the philosophy of the 
school’s educational program, and the relation of the 
audio-visual program to instruction. 

Meet with the audio-visual director and inspect the 
facilities of the center. Discuss the services provided 
and observe methods of operation in the center. 


Meet with principals, supervisors and others respon- 
sible for the educational program of the school. This 


could be a question and answer type of meeting to 
define the problems. 


Visit schools and classroom teachers. (It is suggested 
that the consultants not be accompanied by any local 
person when conducting visits with classroom teach- 
ers.) Discuss with teachers their use of audio-visual 
materials and their problems in procurement, produc- 
tion, and utilization. (It is from the classroom 
teacher that the consultants will learn whether or not 
the audio-visual program is operating as a benefit to 
the instructional program or why teachers are not 
using materials.) 


EVENING OF THE FIRST DAY 


Start to bring together material for the report. Good 

practices should be noted as well as needed changes. 
SECOND DAY 

Complete the visitations with classroom teachers. 

(It is suggested that in order to interview as many 

teachers as possible the consultants divide respon- 


sibility between elementary, junior high, and high 
school.) 


About 11 a.m. consultants meet to finish the final 
report. Secretarial assistance should be arranged in 
advance. 


About 2:30 p.m. a second meeting with the superin- 
tendent of schools and staff. The superintendent should 
determine who is to hear the final report. 


The written report should be discussed in detail, 
allowing time for questions and discussion of perti- 
nent points. The report is usually duplicated later 
and a sufficient number of copies sent to the superin- 
tendent of schools for distribution to his board of 
education and others interested in the recommenda- 
tions. (Note: All audio-visual survey reports should 
be kept confidential and released only to the superin- 
tendent of schools unless he requests further distri- 
bution. ) 

The Iowa Field Service Program has, according to 
all indications, been accepted by school administrators. 
In fact, where surveys have been conducted, superin- 
tendents are recommending it to other schools. The 
staff of the state department of public instruction is 
well pleased with the results of these surveys as shown 
through improved audio-visual programs. The only 
question seems to be whether the AVEAI can find 
enough qualified members to conduct the surveys re- 
quested. Fortunately, however, there are many audio- 
visual professionals in Iowa, who have the “missionary 
spirit” and are willing to give their services to this 
most worthwhile project. 


copies a national model 


Lee W. Cochran 


The author is chairman of the Iowa Field 
Service Committee, the DAVI Field 
Service Committee, and the lowa Committee 
for the Okoboji Leadership Conference 
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Board of Directors 
Governing body made vp of 
affiliate presidents, national 
officers, past president, nin« 
delegates at large. 


Made up of national officers, 


Audio - Visual Instruction 


Executive Committee 


past president, and four 
members of the Board of 
Directors. Carries out 

directives of the Board. 
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THROUGH 
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State Publications 
Distribution 
Promotion 


| Conferences 
Participation 
Co-Sponsorship 
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Findings 
Committee: 
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with National 
Projects 
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Coordination 
with National 
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YOUR NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
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DIRECT SERVICES 
Publications 


Journals 
AVi—your official magazine 
and voice to Education in 
general 
AVCR—your quarterly journal 
reporting research, experimentation, 
and “advance” thinking 

Annual Convention 

Service Packets 

Tape Recording Library 

Field Consultancy Program 
Teams available to school systems 
and colleges for evaluative and 
consultant services 

Legislation 

Accreditation 
Cooperative development of evaluative 
instruments with official agencies 


Leadership Training (Okoboji) 


Occupational Interest Groups 


Committees 
Liaison—Procedural—Projects 
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STAFF OF 13 
utive Secre‘ary of Department and Director of Division 


Assistgnt Executive Secretary of Department and 
| Assistant Director of Division 


ony fen Coordinator and Administrative Assistant 


Secretarial Staff 
Assistant ETV Consultant and 
‘istant Associate Director of Division 
Projection and Recording Specialist 


and 
the 
DAVI 


Program 


DIVISION 
of 
Instructional Services 


DIRECT SERVICES 
Publications 
“Television In Instruction: An Appraisal’ 
“County-Cooperative Approach to 
AV Programs” 
Television Projects 
Workshops, Seminars 
Legislation 
AV Bibliographies 
for publications in other areas 
(UNESCO, Teacher Education, Citizenship) 
Previews and Equipment Service 
NEA Committees 
Motion Picture 
Council on Instruction 
Committee on International 
Non-Theatrical Events 
Consultative Services 


Letters, personal contacts, develop- 
ment of reference material ; 


Liaison Services 
to NEA Departments through 
conventions and publications 
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Kelsey B. Sweatt and Edward R. Kupperstein 


onferring 

at the 
regional 

level 


| 
Above, conferees relax during coffee break. 
Below, Co-Chairman Kelsey Sweatt checks 


details with Irene Cypher, conference chairman. 


HE SUCCESS of any leadership conference is the result 

of thorough planning. In the case of the Second An- 
nual DAVI Northeastern Regional Conference held in 
Boston early this year, careful planning was supple- 
mented by experience gained at the conference in New 
York State the previous year. The complete records 
kept at that time by Max U. Bildersee of the New York 
state department of education were invaluable in pre- 
paring for the 1958 convocation. 

Preparations for the three-day meeting began when 
key representatives from the New England States, New 
York and New Jersey met for a planning session at 
New York University as early as October. This group 
discussed the proposed conference agenda and elected 
two co-chairmen (Kelsey Sweatt, co-author of this re- 
port and Robert P. Danilowicz, Rhode Island state de- 
partment of education) who assumed responsibility for 
arranging details for the forthcoming event. Names 
of several keynote speakers were suggested, and by the 
end of the day, the meeting had progressed to such a 
point that only one more meeting was deemed neces- 
sary prior to the actual conference itself. 

At the second meeting in Springfield a month later 
the co-chairmen were able to report that an invitation 
had been extended to the Commissioner of Education 
of Massachusetts and to eight or ten individuals in 
each participating state, selected from candidates pre- 
viously submitted by the state audio-visual associa- 
tions. Anticipated participants were requested to sub- 
mit by mail their choice of problems for discussion. 
These were tabulated by the co-chairmen prior to the 
conference. Discussion groups were then organized by 
subject areas determined by an analysis of the prob- 
lems. Complete arrangements included the inevitable 
details, such as making name cards, and providing nec- 
essary equipment, such as typewriters, duplicating ma- 
chines, and so on. The co-chairmen took care to set 
aside ample time for the group sessions. 

From the problems submitted by mail these five 
major areas evolved: (1) What challenges does the 
present national clamor to reappraise our educational 
practices hold for the field of instruction? (2) Assum- 
ing that television is an audio-visual tool, what are the 
responsibilities of the audio-visual person with respect 
to the use of this medium in bringing about the im- 
provement of instruction? (3) What are the current 
problems of training in audio-visual education which 
are relevant to the teacher and to the audio-visual per- 
son? (4) What are the responsibilities of audio-vis- 
ualists at various levels of education to one another 
(state department level, college, university, school-sys- 
tem and other)? (5) How can the audio-visual person 
improve communications between those who produce 
audio-visual materials and those who use them? 

As can be seen, these topics were broad enough to 
insure an adequate number of participants for each 
panel session. Each of the five groups chose a chair- 
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man and recorder and at the opening session Irene F. 
Cypher, New York University, was chosen as chairman 
of conference activities. At the end of the three 
days, written reports were submitted for inclusion 
in the Summary and Report subsequently published by 
the office of audio-visual services, Massachusetts de- 
partment of education. It was discovered also that hav- 
ing recorders put down all suggestions and ideas in 
writing at group sessions is invaluable for later evalu- 
ation. 

While it is not possible to list all the ideas intro- 
duced during the sessions, this sample will indicate the 
caliber of thinking. 

Group participants recommended: 


@ That evaluation of the current testing program be 
made to insure the greatest use of students’ intellectual 
potential. 


@ That audio-visual personnel be freed from clerical 
and technical duties to allow full-time concentration on 
the improvement of instruction. 


@ That research be continued to make television in- 
struction more effective. 


@ That greater integration of television programs be 
expedited by means of teaching guides developed by 
audio-visual and curriculum personnel. 


@ That the individual in charge be recognized as the 
key factor in the success of audio-visual programs. 


@ That the audio-visual supervisor be basically an 
educator. 


@ That audio-visual courses be incorporated into the 
regular methods courses of the teacher-training pro- 
gram. 


@ That school administrators call for audio-visual 
workshops and demonstrations. 


@ That special and immediate encouragement be given 
to institutions to produce locally the inexpensive mate- 
rials they need. 

Serving as stimulators for these group deliberations 
were the addresses by Massachusetts Commissioner of 
Education Owen B. Kiernan, who gave the welcoming 
remarks, and Keynoter David R. Mackey of the School 
of Public Relations and Communications at Boston 
University, whose topic was “Professionalism and 
Audio-Visual Communication.” 

Commissioner Kiernan said that in spite of tremen- 
dous technical inventions in electronic and other audio- 
visual tools we still have not gone very far with utili- 
zation and cited what in his opinion were five draw- 
backs. The Commissioner spoke of “empire builders,” 
who get the audio-visual department into the position 
of being the “tail that wags the educational dog.’’ He 
termed this a questionable procedure which “can handi- 
cap the program rather than assist it.” A second 
drawback, according to the Commissioner, is teacher 
timidity. “You still get resistance from the timid teach- 
er who thinks there is something very strange and 
25th-century vintage about audio-visual equipment,” 
he said. A third handicap is lack of time and here the 
Commissioner suggested that serious consideration be 
given to lengthening the school day and school year 
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(despite the fact that this is an unpopular concept). 
A fourth imperfection in Commissioner Kiernan’s 
opinion is the general low quality of films produced 
(some are too long, some obsolete, and some amateur- 
ish). He suggested that maybe “the use of audio-visual 
material ought not to exceed five minutes to do the job 
effectively.” The final drawback cited was that some- 
times there seems to be a failure to differentiate be- 
tween true audio-visual philosophy and mere gadgetry. 

To offset these drawbacks the speaker recommended 
to his listeners that they (1) develop public and pro- 
fessional awareness of the audio-visual media; (2) 
dramatize the potential of audio-visual equipment (as 
an example he mentioned the possibility of taking field 
trips “to any part of the world” via films); (3) re- 
frain from going overboard in planning new buildings 
but at the same time establish closer working relation- 
ships with architects and building committees to insure 
provisions for maximum audio-visual use; (4) take a 
leadership role in developing equipment specifications ; 
and (5) assume a leadership role in producing good 
educational films. 

Tying the use of audio-visual techniques directly 
to the concept of education for the many instead of for 
the few, Dr. Mackey made these points relative to 
audio-visual instruction in higher education. Today’s 
university, Dr. Mackey said, may necessarily become 
more than the “community of scholars” conceived by 
Robert Hutchins. Universities are becoming aware, he 
said, that “scholarship for the sake of scholarship is 
simply not good enough for a society in which educa- 
tion is dedicated to the whole rather than as a preroga- 
tive of a special few.” It is this concept of “the good of 
the whole” which has led to widespread use of audio- 
visuals. Dr. Mackey at the same time averred that the 
small liberal arts college which turns out a “person of 
vastly superior education should remain an essential 
in our educational system and should be encouraged in 
every way .. .” However it is in the training of large 
numbers of persons that audio-visuals assume promi- 
nence, he said. 


Art Versus Communication 

Dr. Mackey also spoke of the difference in visual 
imagery with an aesthetic purpose (art) and visuali- 
zation in terms of logical communication. His recom- 
mendation for resolving this difference was to retain 
the best of both by developing audio-visual communi- 
cators with understanding of art and by training 
artists in the audio-visual media. 

The general feeling of participants at Boston was 
that they had accomplished something of lasting value. 
Each carried back to his local community a greater 
knowledge and understanding of current problems in 
audio-visual education. This fact is especially signifi- 
cant since the delegates to this conference came from 
all levels of education, not from the audio-visual area 
alone. Later all conferees (as well as officials in the 
eight participating states) were to receive the 43-page 
Summary and Report (with pictures by Elliott Kone, 
Yale University) as permanent record of this second 
leadership conference sponsored by DAVI for the 
northeast region. 
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Keynoter Gerhardt Rast 


nterchange 


HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL tri-state conference of repre- 
A sentatives of professional organizations in Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, and New York affiliated with 
DAVI, the American Association of School Librarians, 
and the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development was conducted at the City College of New 
York on March 25. 

The purposes of the conference, planned and spon- 
sored by the ASCD-DAVI Joint Ad Hoc Committee, 
were: (1) to provide an opportunity for selected cur- 
riculum and instructional materials specialists to iden- 
tify and discuss mutual problems and to find better 
ways of dealing with these problems; (2) to encourage 
participants to hold similar conferences with other 
local and state organization leaders; and (3) to pro- 
vide a model for such conferences. 

Each of the 13 affiliates in the three states was in- 
vited, in a letter to its president, to designate three 
members of its executive board to participate as repre- 
sentatives to the meeting. Invitations were also sent to 
the executive secretaries of the national organizations 
and to the executive board members residing in the tri- 
state area. The result was 43 conferees from the three 
national organizations and 11 local organizations. 

The conference opened with an informal coffee hour 
during which participants registered and met one an- 
other. At the first general session Buell G. Gallagher, 
president of City College, extended greetings, John R. 
Cochran, chairman of the Ad Hoc Committee, stated 
the purposes of the conference, and Gerhardt Rast, 
superintendent of schools, Westport, Connecticut, and 
member of the NEA Educational! Policies Commission, 
delivered the keynote address. The time from 10:30 
a.m. until 12:30 p.m. and from 1:45 to 3 p.m. was spent 
in discussion in five small groups. 

Every group, organized in advance from pre-regis- 
tration information, included participants from each of 
the three states and from organizations affiliated with 
each of the three national groups. The concluding gen- 
eral session was devoted to hearing and discussing re- 
ports from the smaller groups. 

In his keynote address, Dr. Rast said that for a per- 
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son to live successfully in today’s world he needs to 
learn to deal with the media of mass communication, 
to improve his power to make decisions and judgments, 
to find his own beliefs and values, and to develop an 
understanding of the nature of man and of his own 
self and potential. He declared that educational experi- 
ences leading to these goals require many instructional 
materials that are differentiated, intensive, and direct. 
He suggested that every classroom be arranged for the 
use of all types of audio-visual materials and equip- 
ment, every school system have a field trip guide and 
an index to resource persons in the community, every 
elementary and secondary school have a central library 
and librarian, and every school system have curriculum 
guides which help teachers use conventionally organ- 
ized subject matter in the development of effective 
learning experiences. 

With reference to organizational patterns for pro- 
viding materials and materials services, Dr. Rast sug- 
gested as a likely resource team the school librarian, 
the audio-visual coordinator, the curriculum coordina- 
tor, and the guidance counsellor, all working under the 
direction of the system curriculum coordinator. He also 
suggested that communities and local agencies pool 
their materials resources. Finally, he stressed the 
need for effective curriculum guides and inservice 
education programs for the whole professional staff. 

Major points reported by the discussion groups 
were: 

@ Educators and laymen should work together in es- 
tablishing the goal of education—the reasonable man. 


@ All media of communication, effectively used, are 
essential in a modern educational program. 


@ Teachers and pupils need to learn to analyze criti- 
cally all media and the ideas in them. 


@ Specialists in all instructional materials areas are 
needed at all levels of education. 


@ Materials specialists need to know the curriculum 
and be well prepared to serve as consultants in curricu- 
lum development and in teaching. 


@ Materials specialists should have adequate techni- 
cal and clerical assistance. 


@ Materials specialists must work closely with 
teachers. 


@ The team approach in organizing the work of in- 
structional materials specialists is highly desirable. 


@ The extent to which materials are used in the class- 
room depends rather directly on ease of availability. 


@ Too easy access to materials may lead to misuse. 


e Centralization of materials and materials services 
has many advantages. 


@ AASL, ASCD, and DAVI should work closely to- 
gether in providing leadership in the instructional ma- 
terials field. 

In view of the many values resulting from this con- 
ference, the Ad Hoc Committee urges DAVI affiliates 
everywhere to consider holding similar conferences 
in association with local organizations of AASL and 
ASCD.—PAUL W. F. WITT, REPORTER. 
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HE 1959 CONVENTION will apply the 

most momentous educational event 
of the year—the recently enacted fed- 
eral legislation—to DAVI’s major 
area of emphasis for 1958-59—teacher 
education. 

Shortened so that members can de- 
part with spirits still fresh (or make 
some of the unusual sidetrips afforded 
by the convention location) and re- 
shuffled so that essential tasks will 
coincide with peak attendance, the 
Seattle Convention becomes a compact 
educational offering, practical and 
timely, which members of the pro- 
fession can ill afford to miss. 

The keynote general session will 
focus on “quality education” in terms 
of the classroom teacher and her 
needs. Audio-visual specialists will be 
given an opportunity to broaden their 
perspectives by considering such is- 
sues as: What kind of individual 
should the teacher be and how does 


he get that way? What type of ad- 
ministrative setup brings out the 
best teaching talents? What kind of 
curriculum? Materials? Facilities? 
Thus the keynote session prepares 
the ground for the second general 
session which goes on to show how 
AV is fitted into this improved educa- 
tional framework, 

Here the focus rests on the recent 
federal legislation which for the pres- 
ent gives education its best oppor- 
tunity to develop the kind of teacher 
needed for “quality education.” AV 
has a big role to play in the process 
and must be prepared to make the 
most of it. With this in mind the pro- 
gram committee plans to schedule an 
expert explanation of the new legis- 
lation and an interpretation of its 
meaning in terms of audio-visual 
instruction. Finally, a symposium will 
round out the picture with spokesmen 
from such areas as science, math, 
modern languages, and teacher edu- 
cation (both pre- and in-service). 

These, briefly, are the key plans re- 
ported by Edith Davidson Lind, chair- 
man of the National Program Com- 
mittee, who conducted her first meet- 
ing at Okoboji the day before the 
Leadership Conference opened. Other 
Committee members are: J. Roy Bar- 
ron, Santa Barbara (California) city 
schools; A. J. Foy Cross, New York 
University; James H. Davis, Station 
WOI-TV, Iowa State College; James 
D. Finn, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; W. R. Fulton, University of 
Oklahoma; William G. Gnaedinger, 
State College of Washington; Fred 
Harcleroad, San Jose State College; 
Horace C. Hartsell, Michigan State 
University; F. Joseph Lamping, Cin- 
cinnati public schools; F. Edgar Lane, 
Dade County (Florida) public schools; 
Otis McBride, Florida State Univer- 
sity; Clyde Miller, Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; Phyllis 
J. Nerheim, King County (Washing- 
ton) public schools; E. Dudley Par- 
sons, Minneapolis public schools; 
Sherwin G. Swartout, State Teachers 
College, Brockport, New York; Er- 
nest Tiemann, University of Texas; 
and Roy P. Wright, University of 
Washington. 

Customary features of the DAVI 
Convention will be retained—occupa- 
tional interest groups, committee 
meetings, small group sessions for 
informal exchange, demonstrations, 
breakfasts. The Program Committee 
has departed from tradition to the 
extent of scheduling the all-important 
business meeting early in the Con- 
vention, immediately after registra- 
tion has reached its peak. As usual 
the commercial exhibits will be one 
of the main attractions and tours will 
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be conducted to Boeing Aircraft and 
the Seattle ETV station. 

Seattle, like Minneapolis, has plenty 
of local color and the local committee 
is going all out to help visitors (many 
of them cross-country) capitalize on 
their trip. Advance information will 
be sent to registrants on side trips to 
Vancouver and Victoria, B. C., and 
plans are in the making for a post- 
convention salmon fishing trip. 

All told, the 1959 Convention prom- 
ises at this early stage to uphold 
the DAVI record. The fact that 
Seattle is off the beaten path as far 
as convention sites are concerned pres- 
ages fresh faces and ideas in the 
committee meetings and_ interest 
groups, a sampling of Far West 
thinking on the main issues, and new 
lines among the equipment and ma- 
terials on exhibit. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS 
OF A DAVI CONVENTION 


Here are excerpts from a letter to 
the national staff from Betty Wilson, 
Sunrise Park School, Wantagh, New 
York, after her first DAVI Conven- 
tion last April at Minneapolis: 


“The Convention was not at all 
what I had expected it to be. I had 
hopes that maybe it would provide 
what it did, but a previous experience 
with another organization made me a 
little skeptical. Consequently I was 
very pleasantly surprised to get a 
lot of what I came after—practical 
information and inspiration. 

“The how-to-do-it sessions, field 
trips, and opportunities to speak to 
people who are leaders in the field 
gave me answers to specific questions. 

. Many persons, such as myself, 
enter the audio-visual field through 
chance rather than deliberately. Lack- 
ing theoretical background such as 
you get from taking courses, yet hav- 
ing day-to-day experience with AV 
materials, we profit from these fea- 
tures of the Convention. They are 
helpful in filling the ‘gaps of knowl- 
edge’ that many of us know we have. 

“ . . It was quite a thrill to get 
within ‘touching and talking’ distance 
of the people who are AV names. 
Now, having met them and heard 
them personally, their printed words 
take on much more meaning. .. . The 
entire conference gave me a broader 
outlook on the whole AV picture. AV 
people really ought to attend so that 
for a week they can take a look at 
the ‘forest’ and forget the ‘trees’ of 
their own local situation. ... 

“T’ve already been trying to figure 
out how I can get to next year’s Con- 
vention. .. .” —BETTY WILSON 
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Schofield Finds Much That Is “Best” 


PERUSAL of the audio-visual lit- 
A erature produced by the state de- 
partments of education, audio-visual 
organizations, and universities reveals 
much that is “best from the states.” 
The publications reviewed here are 
only a small portion of the many 
which surely must be in existence. 
Only 12 states plus one Canadian 
province (Saskatchewan) responded 
to the invitation to submit materials. 

No attempt has been made to list 
or comment on newsletters, bulletins, 
or guides of a periodical nature where 
the basic content consisted of notices 
of meetings, appointments, etc. Out- 
standing pamphlets and bulletins 
were judged to be so because of their 
wide application and general inter- 
est for the audio-visual field. Those 
noted are grouped under these head- 
ings: Administration, Building Coor- 
dinator, Handbooks, Research, Teach- 
er Education, Utilization, and News- 
letters. 


Administration 


A six-fold analysis of the problem 
of building better audio-visual pro- 
grams is presented in Teachers With- 
out Tools, a publication of the Colo- 
rado State Department of Education. 
(Office of Instructional Services, April 
1, 1957.) This useful brochure resulted 
from a conference held in Glenwood 
Springs, Colorado, in 1956, where a 
group of educators, representing all 
regions of the state and a variety of 
interests, assembled to discuss teach- 
ing aids and to consider: What are 
the critical audio-visual problems of 
the state? What might be done to 
solve these problems? Which prob- 
lems should be given first attention? 
These three questions were applied 
to each of the following topics: (1) 
pre-service preparation of teachers, 
(2) in-service education, (3) finanec- 
ing for better programs, (4) con- 
struction of schools designed for more 
effective learning and teaching, (5) 
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developing general understanding of 
the basic requirements for an audio- 
visual program, and (6) acquainting 
educators and the public with the 
value of using audio-visual methods 
and techniques in teaching. 


While the problems, the findings 
and the solutions suggested are or- 
ganized in terms of Colorado’s specific 
needs, the format suggests a valuable 
pattern for other states in making 
surveys and recommendations for 
audio-visual growth. 


Addressed primarily to administra- 
tors, The School Superintendent and 
the Audio-Visual Program (the Texas 
Association of School Administrators, 
distributed by the Texas Education 
Agency) will be welcomed by audio- 
visual educators who are concerned 
with methods of involving superin- 
tendents in a richer understanding of 
audio-visual education and its needs. 
This well-designed booklet is one in 
a series of bulletins prepared by “the 
school superintendents of Texas... 
who are working to improve instruc- 
tion in their schools and, at the same 
time, to improve themselves individu- 
ally as administrators.” The booklet 
recommends that classroom programs 
be built upon certain essential facili- 
ties, equipment, materials, and per- 
sonnel. A study of these same factors 
—facilities, equipment, materials and 
personnel—is next applied to the 
building or campus program and 
finally to the school district audio- 
visual program. A concluding chapter 
makes pertinent suggestions to the 
superintendent in terms of finance, 
personnel, utilization and evaluation. 


Midway between the administrator 
with his special problems and the 
work of the building coordinator is a 
handbook for teachers and adminis- 
trators, Improving the Schools’ Audio- 
Visual Program, an educational serv- 
ice bulletin of the Northern Illinois 
University, DeKalb. Robert Schreiber, 
assistant professor and librarian of 


the Educational Materials Center of 
the University, is the author of this 
bulletin available from the University 
for 25 cents. (Incidentally, there are 
other service bulletins in the same 
series which will serve audio-visual 
needs.) From a discussion of the kinds 
of materials and learning experiences 
included in the scope of the school’s 
audio-visual program, consideration 
is given next to the objectives of the 
program and the effective operation 
of the audio-visual service activity. 
Highlighted in the manual are sug- 
gestions for selecting, using and 
evaluating materials. 


The Building Coordinator 


Some of the most significant mate- 
rial submitted as the “best from the 
states” wisely deals with the work of 
the building coordinator who is the 
backbone of any audio-visual pro- 
gram. Long-neglected in professional 
literature, the AV building represen- 
tative or AV coordinator is the tar- 
get-audience of much that is now 
being published. Seeing Jt Through 
is a handbook on the activities of the 
visual coordinator in the Chicago Pub- 
lic Elementary Schools that recom- 
mends itself by virtue of its organi- 
zation, inclusiveness, and simplicity. 
Its helpfulness is not limited to the 
city of Chicago. “The big job with the 
big title (audio-visual coordinator)” is 
defined and described. Not only are 
good practices in selection and utili- 
zation examined, but exact directions 
are also given for organizing the 
school program—from ordering ma- 
terials to projection. The major types 
of projectors are illustrated, with 
steps in threading and care of equip- 
ment plainly shown. 


Although not a guide to building 
administration, the Handbook of the 
Florida High School Library Council, 
merits special mention. Published by 
the Library School of the Florida 
State University and the Florida 
State Department of Education, this 
manual relates the history and the 
operation of the Council, which pur- 
poses “to give recognition to student 
library assistants and audio-visual 
aids assistants and to promote better 
understanding and cooperation be- 
tween the state council and the local 
schools.” Included are the Constitu- 
tion of the organization, the programs 
for each year since 1950 and other 
data on which council members should 
be informed. Audio-visual coordina- 
tors may find this pamphlet of as- 
sistance in developing programs to 
train and to recognize valuable stu- 
dent helpers. 
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Another publication for the build- 
ing representative is A Handbook for 
the A-V Building Coordinator, the an- 
nual bulletin of the Connecticut 
Audio-Visual Education Association. 
(No. 17, 1957, $1) Of its four sec- 
tions, the first deals with the audio- 
visual building coordinator’s job, his 
duties, qualifications and his status in 
Connecticut. A second discusses the 
building of an efficient service sys- 
tem, highlighting sources of help and 
systems of control. A third section 
seeks answers to problems in success- 
ful utilization of materials. What is 
effective utilization? What skills 
should the coordinator seek to teach 
teachers? How can the coordinator 
organize learning situations for teach- 
ers? These questions provide the 
framework for workable policy recom- 
mendations, Finally, audio-visual fa- 
cilities and budget requirements are 
presented in a chapter on “Meeting 
Basic Audio-Visual Needs.” 


From the J. Sterling Morton High 
School and Junior College in Cicero, 
Illinois, comes an Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation Manual, which is an excellent 
example of a guide prepared by an 
individual school. It presents the 
audio-visual instructional materials 
and equipment that are available in 
the school and suggests ways that 
will simplify and facilitate their use. 
Some of the services provided by the 
audio-visual center include: distribu- 
tion of equipment and materials, tape 
transcription service, production, as- 
sistance in selection and assistance in 
in-service education. 


Handbooks 


Two state audio-visual manuals, 
New Jersey and Oklahoma, deserve 
much wider utilization than that pro- 
vided within their respective states. 
The Audio-Visual Handbook for 
Teachers (New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Education, Trenton) focuses 
on various types of audio-visual ma- 
terials (ranging from chalkboards to 
television) by devoting one page to 
each tool and emphasizing purposes, 
things to avoid, and things to “try to” 
do. It is brief, to the point, and espe- 
cially valuable for teachers in that 
it will conserve their time and bring 
clearly to their attention vital factors 
in studying audio-visual aids. Advice 
is given, also briefly, about problems 
in organizing school and county audio- 
visual programs. There is an anno- 
tated bibliography of reference 
sources in the field. The third edition 
of Audio-Visual Handbook (State De- 
partment of Education, State Super- 
intendent of Schools, Oklahoma City) 


is somewhat similar to the New Jer- 
sey handbook. Although less attrac- 
tive in format, it contains more in- 
formation on the use of each teaching 
tool by including pertinent films and 
filmstrips of an explanatory nature. 
It provides data on sources of infor- 
mation, techniques, and other hints, 
and explains the strategy used in 
Oklahoma to develop an audio-visual 
program in the local school, county, 
and state. 


From the president of the Canadian 
Audio-Visual Association, E. F. Hol- 
liday, has come a most helpful packet 
of materials used in the visual educa- 
tion branch of the department of edu- 
eation, Province of Saskatchewan. 
The Manual of Audio-Visual Aids for 
Saskatchewan Schools provides a 
classified (Dewey) list of all films 
available for borrowers, an alpha- 
betical list of titles, instructions for 
use, and directions for borrowing. 
Two auxiliary catalogs indicate film- 
strips and non-projected aids which 
are also lent by the agency. Another 
department publication, Elementary 
Course in Projectionist Training, is 
concise, clear, and helpful. 
Utilization 

To assist teachers in formulating 
plans for incorporating teaching aids 
in their instruction, the Western IIli- 
nois University has assembled a series 
entitled “Lesson Plans Using Audio- 
Visual Materials in Teaching on Three 
Grade Levels—Primary, Intermedi- 
ate, and Junior-Senior High School.” 
These appear in the March, 1958 is- 
sue of the Western Illinois University 
Bulletin, Macomb, Illinois. Subjects 
of lesson plans are varied: animals, 
children, farm life, health, holidays, 
music, safety, countries of the world, 
and others. Each presentation covers 
objectives, approach, procedures, aids, 
and follow-up activities. This is a 
complete manual with many points of 
help for both classroom teachers and 
audio-visual educator. 


Bulletin 22G, State Department of 
Education, Tallahassee, Florida, is 
titled A Tentative Guide to Using 
Maps and Globes. While it is subject 
to further revision prior to its official 
publication, the guide is extremely 
helpful in its present format. The 
discussion embraces maps from ele- 
mentary school to junior college. 
Chapter headings range from “Inter- 
preting Maps” to “Evolving Long 
Range Plans.” The audio-visual co- 
ordinator receives guidance in select- 
ing and procuring maps and in their 


(Continued on page 223) 
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GREEN FILM? 
DIRTY FILM? 


FilMagic Pylons (Pat. Pend.) quickly attach 
to any 16mm. projector. Automatically sili- 
cone-treat and protect film, clean gates as 
film is running. 

Special kits, complete with simple instruc- 
tions for Ampro, B & H, Eastman, RCA, TSI, 
Victor. Write for illustrations and prices. 
ECONOMICAL . EFFICIENT! 


THE 
DISTRIBUTOR’S GROUP, INC. 


204 FOURTEENTH STREET, N.W. 
ATLANTA 13, GEORGIA 


ABACUS 
1 reel — elementary grades 


AVIS FILMS 


P. 0. BOX 643, BURBANK, CALIF. 


come out of 
the shadows. ..INTO THE LIGHT 


the 
VU-GRAPH 


Overhead Projector 


Beseler’s VU-GRAPH Overhead 
Projector is unique. it takes 
out of the shadows, into the 
light bright world of accurate 
communications. Here is the 
new, better way to teach Sc 

and Shop Subjects. 

* You face your class ALL the 
time * Your writing is seen by 
ALL — AS YOU WRITE IT + You 
write re thoughts and facts on 
the VU-GRAPH, not on a dusty 
blackboard Your writing 
flashes OVER head onto a 
screen, appearing up to 10 times 
the original size * The subject 
matter shows up sharp and con- 
trasty, not grayish as on a biack- 
board * Project overlays, plas- 
tic models, color transparencies. 


Write for a Free Demonstration and ask for the new 
brochure “Get Your Point Across — Fast!” 


EAST ORANGE NEw 
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materials & equipment 


VER SINCE 1951 the audio-visual of- 
fice of the New Jersey state depart- 
ment of education at Trenton has 
maintained a demonstration center, It 
is the feeling of many that this center 
is the heart of the New Jersey audio- 
visual program. 

Measuring approximately 45 by 26 
feet the center is part of the office 
space of the state coordinator of 
audio-visual instruction. Along the 
walls on three sides are tables hold- 
ing all types of audio-visual equip- 
ment. Two walls contain shelving for 
small equipment. Adjoining is a re- 
cording room which makes it possible 
to use the center as a studio for re- 
cording. 

All of the equipment is supplied 
by the manufacturers on a “perma- 
nent loan” basis; that is, the equip- 
ment remains at the center until the 
manufacturer replaces it with a newer 
model. Forty-five manufacturers are 
represented by the almost $55,000 
worth of equipment on display. 

Some manufacturers, who in the be- 
ginning were hesitant, have since been 
sold on the values of the center. Com- 
panies like Bell & Howell, RCA, SVE, 
and Revere who have remained faith- 
ful to the program since its beginning 
feel that they have benefitted finan- 
cially. At present more equipment is 
offered than can be accepted because 
of limited space. Only equipment 
which the state audio-visual coordina- 
tor feels is worthy of school purchase 
is retained. 

The center is open to school admin- 
istrators, members of boards of edu- 
cation, AV_ directors, purchasing 
agents, PTA members, and others di- 
rectly concerned with the selection and 
purchase of equipment. The visitor 
calls or writes for an appointment. He 
indicates the type of equipment in 
which he is interested and the use to 
which it will be put. When he ar- 
rives, he is shown equipment within 
his price range which will meet his 
needs. The equipment is demonstrated 
for him if he does not know how to 
operate it. Sometimes he is encouraged 
to try his hand as an operator. In this 
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way he is able to see which type op- 
erates most easily, which has the best 
picture and sound, which is the light- 
est, and so on. He has an opportunity 
to ask questions and to feel reasonably 
sure that the answers will be un- 
biased. 

The state department is not inter- 
ested in selling anyone’s equipment or 
favoring any one dealer. It does feel 
that it has a responsibility to see that 
recognized makes are considered and 
that the equipment is purchased from 
reliable AV dealers who are as much 
interested in service as in sales. When 
the administrator (or other client) 
has narrowed his choice to one or two 
pieces of equipment, he is given litera- 
ture and the address of dealers in his 
part of the state. If he is a school ad- 
ministrator he is urged to contact the 
dealer of his choice and request a dem- 
onstration for his teachers. 


Services In Demand 


The services offered by the center 
have become increasingly popular in 
New Jersey. Last year, for example, 
more than 600 different groups took 
advantage of them. Because of the 
vast numbers interested, the center 
has had to restrict visits to the groups 
mentioned earlier. Previously, teach- 
ers were encouraged to come. Now 
they are welcome when their admin- 
istrator makes an appointment indi- 
cating they are a committee author- 
ized to select equipment for the school 
or school system. 


There are many advantages to this 
program. First of all, sales of equip- 
ment have increased in New Jersey 
and while this increase cannot be 
credited entirely to the center, it cer- 
tainly has helped. Secondly, school ad- 
ministrators, rather than being lim- 
ited to the one or two lines shown by 
the local salesman, have an opportu- 
nity to see all types of equipment be- 
fore making a selection. Thirdly, and 
this is of great importance, the admin- 
istrator is asked to explain what he is 
going to do with the equipment after 
he buys it. A dealer might hesitate to 


The Heart of 
the New Jersey 
AV Program 


by William H. King 


ask this question; but when it comes 
from a state department member, the 
visiting administrator, knowing that 
it is intended to be helpful, usually 
gives a frank answer. From such dis- 
cussions have come a better under- 
standing of the use of equipment, and, 
in some cases, a discussion of the 
entire AV program is the result. Many 
who come to survey a certain piece 
of equipment leave realizing its im- 
portance as an educational tool. 


The Demonstration Center serves 
other purposes. Extension courses 
have been taught there, enabling the 
students to see and use almost all of 
the latest equipment available. The 
equipment also plays an important 
role in the all-day audio-visual work- 
shops frequently held at the center. 


Seven workshops have been sched- 


- uled for this month alone. These will 


be unique in that only school superin- 
tendents will attend. Each partici- 
pant will have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss his responsibilities regarding an 
AV program, and each, before he 
leaves, will have a chance to operate 
the various types of equipment. As 
one administrator said recently: “This 
is the first time that I have ever had 
a chance to operate a tape recorder 
even though our school owns a number 
of them. They are always in use and 
I am too busy to try to locate an idle 
one just to try it.” He, like many 
others, was impressed with the sim- 
plicity of operation and was more 
convinced than ever that tape record- 
ers should be available for the use 
of all of his teachers. 

Other state agencies use the facil- 
ities of the center when selecting 
equipment for their departments. It is 
now becoming standard practice for 
the state purchase department to send 
emissaries to look at and try various 
types of equipment before submitting 
their orders. Various state agencies 
are also sending employees to the cen- 
ter for training in equipment opera- 
tion. 

The center serves as a conference 
room not only for the audio-visual 
office but for other groups within the 
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William H. King, coordinator of audio- 
visual services for the New Jersey state 
department of education, demonstrates 
equipmnt for A. J. Foy Cross, professor of 
education, New York University. (Exhibit 
Hall at the Convention in Minneapolis.) 


department of education. Regardless 
of the purpose of the meeting, ques- 
tions are always raised about the 
equipment which is so, prominently 
displayed. Many times audio-visuals 
are used for these meetings simply 
because of the facilities at hand, 
whereas in another location audio- 
visualizing might seem too trouble- 
some. 

Last but not least, having all items 
of equipment on hand makes it easier 
for the state audio-visual coordinator 
to write this column for AUDIO-VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION. His judgments have the 
advantage of the comments of the 
many visitors to the center. 


Taking care of the increasing num- 
ber of visitors taxes the time of the 
state AV staff but results have proved 
the time well spent. Plans have al- 
ready been approved for an even 
larger center in the new state educa- 
tion building when it is constructed. 

Without the support of the manu- 
facturers the center would never have 
been created and would not remain in 
existence. Few states would be willing 
to make the necessary expenditure to 
keep the latest equipment on hand. 
However, as stated earlier, the manu- 
facturers and local dealers alike feel 
that the center helps them sell more 
equipment, At the same time the state 
department feels that it is able to 
provide better service to the schools 
of the state. Both parties hope that 
the “heart” of the AV program will 
‘ontinue to beat. 


Operation of projector mechanisms in “run-in” cabinet is one of 
many quality controls that assures long life of Victor projectors. 


Victor sets highest standards for projector quality 


Victor 16mm sound projectors have justly earned a reputation for 
turning in extra years of trouble-free service. Just take a look at any 
new Victor to see why—and you'll find the answer in quality work- 
manship and materials that meet the most rigid specifications. 


For example, every projector mechanism is operated continually for 


6 hours to check performance before complete assembly. Each 
amplifier is fully tested with a battery of electronic instruments. 
Sapphire-tipped film shuttles are individually inspected under high 
magnification, Measurements of light output and movement of 
film over sound drum are made for every projector to assure 


brightest pictures and clearest sound. 
This kind of attention to detail has always pee off in greater 


dependability and lower maintenance costs wi 


Victor projectors. 


So compare workmanship before you order your next projector— 
and you'll be sure to specify Victor. 


NEW VICTORS 
FOR OLD — FREE 


We wish to obtain the ten oldest 
Victor sound-on-film projectors still 
in use—and offer to exchange them 
for brand-new Victor Assembly 10 
models at absolutely no cost. If you 
believe that your Victor qualifies, 
simply fill out coupon and mail 
before this offer expires on 
December 31, 1958, 
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MAIL BEFORE DECEMBER 31, 1958 


Victor Animatograph Corporation 
Division of Kalart, Plainville, Conn. 
I believe that the following Victor sound- 


on-film projector is one of the 10 oldest 
still in use: 
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Edith Davidson Lind Is Crash Survivor 


DAVI WAS MIRACULOUSLY spared 
its second tragedy of the year early 
on the morning of August 28 when 
Edith Davidson Lind crawled out of 
the burning wreckage of a Northwest 
Airlines DC6B with 60 other pas- 
sengers and crew on a_ westbound 
flight out of Minneapolis which ended 
virtually before it began just outside 
the airport limits. 

Mrs. Lind, who is National Pro- 
gram Chairman for the 1959 Con- 
vention, was en route to Seattle from 
Lake Okoboji. 

The national office was able to get 
in touch with Mrs. Lind Friday morn- 
ing at Northwestern hospital in Min- 
neapolis and learned that a fractured 
vertebra, though not serious, would 
keep her flat on her back for ten 
days, that she had suffered a chipped 
ankle, and that Mr. Lind was on a 
plane from Seattle at the time of 
the telephone conversation. 

A letter from E. Dudley Parsons 
in Minneapolis written the same day 
added that Mrs. Lind’s hands were 
cut and several stitches taken. Dudley 
also wrote that she was badly bruised 
but in good spirits and already worry- 
ing about her work. Northwest Air- 


M. |. Smith—a conference is his namesake. 
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lines had promised to send a secretary 
to take dictation as soon as Mrs. Lind 
felt up to it, Dudley reported. 

On Friday evening Dudley and Mrs. 
Parsons went back to the airport to 
watch airline workers sort the cartons 
of salvage. “We thought we might 
recognize Edith’s convention notes 
and Okoboji material,” Dudley wrote. 
“We were able to save just one letter 
and one page of notes. Fortunately 
the Okoboji material is mimeo and 
ditto and therefore replaceable. All 
of the salvaged personal effects of 
any further use or value—from 60 
people—will not fill a waste basket.” 

At the time of this writing Miss 
Hyer has been informed by the NEA 
business office that Mrs. Lind, as an 
NEA member, will be able to collect 
$2000 in travel accident insurance to 
cover medical expenses. This is one 
type of accident insurance that NEA 
carries on two categories of persons: 
officials and employees of the NEA 
and its Departments who are travel- 
ing in the line of duty; and members 
of NEA traveling at the invitation 
of NEA or any of its Departments. 
A second type of policy covering 
these same categories pays $20,000 
to heirs in case of death. 


A Note on Okoboji 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY Anna L. 
Hyer and Convention Coordinator 
Mary C. Hedquist returned from Lake 
Okoboji August 29 with good reports 
on the Fourth Annual Leadership 
Conference. A detailed write-up by 
Otis McBride, Florida State Univer- 
sity, will appear in January when the 
magazine theme coincides with this 
year’s Okoboji topic. 

Miss Hyer announces a Fifth Lead- 
ership Conference next year and re- 
quests that DAVI affiliates, in order 
to insure democratic selection, nomin- 
ate candidates as early as the next 
meeting of their Executive Commit- 
tees. Reports have reached the nation- 
al office, Miss Hyer said, that some 
state presidents are ignoring the selec- 
tion of Okoboji candidates altogether, 
thus depriving their affiliates of a 
chance at representation. Other presi- 
dents have been reported submitting 
the names of friends without consult- 
ing their organizations. In order to 
avoid either type of backsliding and 
also to consider the topic recommended 
for next year—Audio-Visual Research 
—Miss Hyer urges affiliates to give at- 
tention to next year’s Okoboji Confer- 
ence at an early date. 


This year’s gathering at the Lake- 
side Laboratory had a decidedly in- 


’ ternational flavor, Miss Hyer reports. 


Cecil E. Wilkinson of Scarborough, 
Ontario, represented DAVI’s Cana- 
dian affiliate and Fru Inga Millar of 
the Audio-Visuelle Avdeling of Oslo, 
Norway, attended as an observer. 
Okoboji was only one stop in a 
crowded itinerary for Fru Millar who 
had already spent some time in New 


AVCAM Initiates Leadership Conference 


THE Audio-Visual Coordinators As- 
sociation of Minnesota in cooperation 
with the state department of educa- 
tion held an audio-visual leadership 
conference last summer at the M. I. 
Smith ranch on Clearwater Lake near 
Chisholm. This is the first meeting of 
what is planned to be an annual con- 
ference known as the M. I. Smith Au- 
dio-Visual Leadership Conference. 

The Conference is designed as a 
training and planning seminar to en- 
courage activities and develop goals 
for the state audio-visual program. 
The attendance is limited to approxi- 
mately 25 persons and the climate of 
the meetings relatively informal and 
relaxed. 

The first conference was acclaimed 
unanimously “a successful venture” 


and dates for next year’s event were 
set and the place named. Those at- 
tending the first meeting agreed that 
one half of the conferees should be 
new each year. 

The M. I. Smith Audio-Visual Lead- 


“ership Conference is one way Minne- 


sota plans to use the enthusiasm en- 
gendered by having hosted the DAVI 
Convention in 1958. 

New officers for 1958-59 are Dudley 
Parsons, audio-visual director for the 
Minneapolis public schools, president; 
Curt Lehman, audio-visual director, 
South St. Paul, vice president; and 
Wesley Grabow, audio-visual mate- 
rials advisor, University of Minne- 
sota, executive secretary-treasurer. 

—WESLEY J. F. GRABOW 
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NOW IN THOUSANDS 
OF CLASSROOMS! 


SEsT... 
because it has 
passed the 


classroom test 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


IT’S VERSATILE . . 
ment program. 
IT’S ACCURATE ... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per Pupil. 
Teachers say: ‘Pupils love working with them’”’ 

“‘best of its type’’ . . . “‘more convenient”’. . . 
quiet’’ . . . “flexible and adaptable’’. . . ‘‘rate 
increase 70 to 300%.”’ 

Complete with manual, carry-case, $35 

5 to 9 units, ea. $31.50 « 10 or more, ea. $29.75 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 

Dept. AV810 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 

FACTORY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


. fits into any reading improve- 


SIMPLE! EFFECTIVE! DURABLE! 


AMAZING NEW “INSTANT” METHOD 
OF PLASTIC LAMINATION 


Now, with Plain-Vu clear plastic laminat- 
ing sheets, you can do your own laminat- 
ing right in your own school. Indefinitely 
preserves important audio-visual material, 
graphs, bulletins, etc. Easy-to-apply meth- 
od saves up to 75% in laminating costs. 
FOR FREE DETAILS write: Carr Corp., 
3407 Prospect Ave., Dept.‘D-10, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. 


IWLING PicTURES 


DRILLING FOR OIL 
Upper Elem. to H. S. Science 
22 minutes « Color—Sale Only 

Write for Study Guide and previews. 


PAT DOWLING PICTURES 
1056 So. Robertson Blvd, Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


Free Tapes, Scripts, and Transcriptions 


The Free Tapes, Scripts, and Transcriptions 
you need to enrich and vitalize teaching 
are listed, classified, and separately in- 
dexed by Title, Subject, and Source in the 
New, 1958 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE TAPES, 
SCRIPTS, AND TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Edited by WALTER A. WITTICH, Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Education, University of Wisconsin 


Available for $5.75 on 30 day approval 


Educators Progress Service, 
Dept. AVI, Randolph, Wis. 


York and Washington visiting audio- 
visual installations and talking with 
specialists in the field, and who would 
continue her audio-visual tour by way 
of Seattle and California. She planned 
to write the report of her observa- 
tions on the ship going back, she 
told Okoboji delegates. A friend of 
William Gnaedinger since his stay 
in Norway several years ago, Fru 
Millar recommended that a European 
be invited each year as an observer 
to the Okoboji Leadership Conference. 


Literature—Continued 


handling and care. He will be espe- 
cially interested in the techniques 
for inventory and circulation, since 
these tools pose special problems in 
storage and administration. Users of 
the tentative guide are asked to evalu- 
ate the content of the manual and 
forward their suggestions to the au- 
thors for inclusion in the final copy. 


Three agencies have submitted 
handbooks on the field trip. All are 
recommended for examination and 
use. The most complete guide is the 
Community Classroom, prepared by 
Alvin B. Roberts of Western Illinois 
University for the Aurora (Illinois) 
public schools. This is the kind of 
compendium which, if edited by in- 
dividual school districts, would serve 
teachers there as excellently as this 
one must serve teachers in Aurora. 
After introducing the technique 
through chapters on the history of 
the field trip, types of trips and 
teacher-student planning, the rest of 
the manual comprises an index of 
community field trips in the area 
served, arranged under such topics 
as agriculture, communication, com- 
munity service, conservation, fine arts, 
government, industry, natural science, 
stores, and transportation. Compara- 
ble to the Community Classroom is 
the Resource Guide of the Manchester 
(Connecticut) schools, prepared under 
the direction of the audio-visual de- 
partment of that city. After discuss- 
ing the field trip—its values, planning, 
follow-up activities and legal provi- 
sions—a complete inventory, arranged 
by subject, is given. A _ state-wide 
manual for the planning of field trips 
also comes from Connecticut and is 
published as the 1956 Issue of the 
Connecticut Audio-Visual Education 
Association. A bibliography suggests 
books, pamphlets, filmstrips, and sound 
films for use in studying the field trip 
as an educational tool. 


EDITORS NOTE: The three remaining cate- 
gories in Mr. Schofield’s review—Teach- 
er Education, Research, and Newsletters 
—will be printed next month. 
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‘Australia, 
Indonesia 
and the 


1. Australia —City Life 

2. Australio—Ranching 

3. Australia—Farming and Mining 

4. Indonesia—Village and City 
Life 

5. Indonesia —Products, Customs 
and Arts 

6. The Philippines—Village and 
City Life 


7. The Philippines—Farming and 
Natural Resources 


FOR ELEMENTARY 
AND JUNIOR HIGH 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


Complete series .. .$36.50 
Individual filmstrips....... $5.75 


WRITE FOR YOUR PREVIEW 
TODAY! 


282) East Grand Boulevard * Detroit 11 Michiga 
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SHOW WHAT 
YOU MEAN 


...in brilliant detail 


with the AQ SPENCER OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


SO EASY 


Teaching and learning are much 
easier with this unique projector. 


You just flip a switch to project 
a big, bright picture of your teach- 
ing materials exactly the way you 
want to show them. 


American Optical 
Company 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, 
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Name 


SHARPEST IMAGE 


Coated objective optics cut internal 
glare and reflection. With the exclu- 
sive all-glass reflecting system, this 
guarantees a sharp, crisp image on the 
entire screen...edge to edge... corner to 
corner. 


1,000 WATT INTENSITY 


High-powered illumination shows a 
clear, detailed picture in a semi-dark- 
ened room, or even a normally lighted 
room with shades up. 


STURDY, PORTABLE 


The projector is built of rugged, light- 
weight, lifetime aluminum. Carry it 
anywhere. 


READ BROCHURE 


Just clip and mail the coupon below 


Dept. J 247 
Please send me AO Spencer Projector Brochure #SB3500 


Address 


Zone Stare 


> 


NAVA Keynoter 
Predicts Hike 
in AV Expenditures 


OSEPH R. ALLENDORF, director of 
development for Eastman 
Kodak, predicted a $170 million hike 
in audio-visual expenditures during 
the next decade in his keynote address 
to the 18th National Audio-Visual 
Convention and Exhibit in Chicago, 
July 25-29. Mr. Allendorf, who sets 
present expenditures at $257 million, 
foresaw $54 million of this increase 
as educational expenditures. This 
compares with present educational 
expenditures of about $26 million. 
Business and industry, whom he called 
the biggest potential users of AV, will 
raise expenditures from $153 million 
to $333 million, he prophesied. An 
estimated 33,000 new churches will 
be major customers for sound and film 
materials, the speaker said. 

Allendorf’s talk was the first in 
a series of speeches, social events, 
and sales meetings which, along with 
the world’s largest audio-visual ex- 
hibit, attracted 2288 audio-visual 
dealers, producers, manufacturers, 
and other trade and industry per- 
sonnel to Chicago during convention 
week. Attendance was approximately 
five percent higher than 1957 in all 


-groups except one, NAVA officials 


report. 

P. H. Jaffarian, president of the 
Audio-Visual Center, Seattle, a 12- 
year veteran of the audio-visual field 
and former clergyman, was elected 
president of NAVA at the opening 
session. He succeeds William W. 
Birchfield of the Alabama Photo 
Supply, Montgomery, who becomes 
chairman of the board of directors. 
W. G. Kirtley of the D. T. Davis 
Company, Louisville, was named first 
vice-president and the Reverend Har- 
vey W. Marks of the Visual Aids 
Center, Denver, second vice president. 
The post of secretary went to Mahlon 
Martin of the M. H. Martin Company, 
Massillon, Ohio, and that of treasurer 
to Harold Fischer, a partner in Photo- 
.sound of Orlando, Florida. 

The Audio-Visual Commission on 
Public Information came in for at- 
tention and acclaim when two new 
AVCOPI publications, AV on the Air, 
and Launching Your AV Program, 
were introduced to the convention on 
July 28. The latter is a guide for 
school administrators prepared for 
the Commission by the AV Leader- 
ship Council of New Jersey and the 
Audio-Visual Directors of Ohio under 
the supervision of William King, 

(Continued on page 226) 
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EW from Kodak 


...a Single-case, portable 


16mm Pageant Projector with 


SOUND 


and PICTURE 


Here’s a portable 16mm sound projector with plenty 
of power for use anywhere. 

The new Kodak Pageant Projector, Model AV- 
255-S, has a 25-watt amplifier that delivers a// the 
sound you need. Used with the matched, heavy-duty 
11” x 6” oval speaker in baffled case, it’s right for 
large rooms like lecture halls, laboratories, and 
libraries. 

Teamed up with the Kodak 12-inch Deluxe 
Speaker (or built-in speaker systems), it’s fine for 
auditoriums and gymnasiums. 


BIG pictures to match 

With this new Pageant you can use the extra-powerful 
1200-watt lamp. This, along with the Super-40 Shutter 
that puts 40° more light on the screen than ordinary 


shutters, gives you plenty of light for “long throws” 
and big screens. 


No time out 


ALL Pageant projectors are permanently lubricated. 
This ends forever the biggest single need for main- 
tenance. You never take time out for oiling—never 


Kodak Pageant Projector 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


CAPACITY 


keep records. Your Pageant is ready to go on with 
the show whenever you are. 


Compact, colorful, budget- priced 


The new Pageant, Model AV-255-S, comes in a single 
case, finished in an attractive tan. It lists for just 
$535*—a small price for such BIG performance! 


See it and hear it at your convenience at 
any Kodak AV Dealer’s. Or, write for details. 


*Price is list and is subject to change without notice. 


(odak 
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NAVA — Continued 


equipment editor of this magazine. 
AV on the Air is a 22-page booklet 
outlining simple and effective ways 
to use radio and TV to communicate 
the AV story. It was prepared by 
Harold E. Hill, associate director of 
NAEB with illustrations by Sonia 
Schwartz, University of Michigan AV 
center. On the same day the Conven- 
tion adopted a resolution commending 
Eastman Kodak for their contribu- 
tion to the AVCOPI slide presenta- 
tion, The Case of the Curious Citizens. 
Don White, NAVA executive secre- 
tary, and Hank Ruark, director of 
information, were also singled out for 
their efforts in NAVA’s public rela- 
tions program. 

In other noteworthy actions the 
convention also: 


@ Adopted a resolution supporting 
fair trade legislation as a protection 
for small businessmen. 


@ Heard a_ report from Robert 
Abrams, chairman of the Industrial 
and Business Council of NAVA on 
the Council’s cooperative program 
with 10 national associations head- 
quartered in Washington, D. C. 
Abrams explained that the program 
has two goals: to ascertain the needs 


Jasper Ewing, Sr., NAVA's oldest member whose early leadership was 
praised in a convention resolution, talks of pioneer days with Jeff Jaffarian, 
new NAVA president. Jaffarian is president of the Audio-Visual Center of 
Seattle, one of the most modern installations of its kind in the country. 


in business and industry for assist- 
ance and information in the utiliza- 
tion of audio-visual techniques; and, 
to set up a wide range of cooperative 
projects to help meet these needs. 


@ Paid tribute to Jasper Ewing, Sr., 
of Jasper Ewing and Son, New Or- 
leans, oldest active NAVA member 
and a past president. Mr. Ewing is 
79. 


Two distinguished films for junior-senior high science 


HOW WE EXPLORE SPACE 
INTRODUCING THE INSTRUMENTS ASTRONOMERS USE 
Produced under the Technical Supervision of 


Dr. Guido Munch 
Carnegie Institution of Washington 


Mt. Wilson and Mt. Palomar Observatories 


California Institute of Technology 


EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES 


INTRODUCING THE CAUSES OF EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES 
AND THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THEM 


Produced in cooperation with 
Dr. George C. Kennedy 
Institute of Geophysics 
University of California 


PREVIEW PRINTS AVAILABLE 


FILM ASSOCIATES OF CALIFORNIA 


10521 SANTA MONICA BOULEVARD 


LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 
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a complete new line of projection 


Ask to see Da-Lite’s 
exclusive new 
Wonder-Lite Lenticular 
surface for widest 
viewing angles, comfortable 
viewing... evenin 
undarkened rooms! 


screens designed exclusively 
for Audio-Visual planning 


Here’s quality and performance that will make your AV 
programming excel! The all-new Vidiomaster Screens 
represent the finest construction features in the industry 
... Whether you choose famous “White Magic’ glass 
bead, mat white or exclusive new Wonder-Lite Lenticular 
screen surface. Da-Lite projection screens are backed by 


fifty years of reputation for quality, service and integrity! 


Let the Franchised Da-Lite AV Dealer 
be your “projection screen engineer” 


Whatever your requirements—from electrically-operated wall 
screens to heavy-duty portable tripod models — your franchised 
Audio-Visual Da-Lite Dealer is ready to assist you in planning your 
specific projection screen needs. Let him show you the complete 
line of Vidiomaster models . . . proven in performance in thousands 
of educational installations throughout the nation! 


T “The Standard by which all others are judged.” 


Da-Lite 


WRITE TODAY! SCREEN COMPANY 


...for literature and name of Franchised 
Da-Lite AV Dealer in your area! Warsaw, Indiana 


SERVIN G 


CATOR S FOR HAL F a ce nTUR Y 
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M*** THINGS can be deduced about a person by the 
way he lives, talks, and acts. Likewise organiza- 
tions, by the way their members function, develop a 
character which reflects their unique philosophy and 
role. 

DAVI, I believe, has a character. It is an unusual 
organization in that it is composed not of a single pro- 
fessional stratum but of a multiplicity of individuals 
with audio-visual interests—building coordinators, AV 
directors, teachers, administrators, librarians, college 
professors, directors of University AV centers, busi- 
nessmen, military and religious personnel, and many 
others. Our interests cut across all subject-matter areas 
and hence involve the organization in many liaison ac- 
tivities. Being a new field, we carry heavy “missionary” 
and research responsibilities. We have an unusually 
high percentage of members involved in the national 
program, an achievement recently commented on favor- 
ably by Dr. Carr, the NEA executive secretary. 

Some leaders are beginning to wonder whether or 
not DAVI’s present organizational structure adequate- 
ly provides for its unique character. As we pursue this 
question, we should remember that as the organiza- 
tional pattern changes, the character of the organiza- 
tion may also be shifted—for better or for worse. 

Historically, DAVI has never been static in its struc- 
ture. Since the mid-thirties the regional and state affili- 
ates have evolved from little more than geographical 
branches to true adjuncts of the national organization 
with presidents who automatically take their places on 
the Board of Directors. 

At the Board meeting in Minneapolis a report was 
presented by the president’s advisory committee ap- 
pointed to study DAVI relations with affiliated groups. 
A spirited but too brief discussion followed. There were 
those who felt that the national organization should 
coordinate the activities of affiliated groups, perhaps 
urging more standardization in organizational struc- 
ture and depending more heavily on affiliates for mem- 
bership promotion, conference planning, direct respon- 
sibility for committee assignments, soliciting advertis- 
ing for AVI, and so on. Others felt, just as conscien- 
tiously, that this pattern would lead to regimentation, 
stifling of local initiative, and failure to develop na- 
tional leadership and personal identification. The na- 
tional role, they argued, should be only that of assist- 
ance and guidance. 

There are both pros and cons in channeling the major 
activities of the national organization through affili- 
ates. It tends to develop strong state and regional or- 
ganizations, strengthens the national and affiliate tie, 
and makes possible an expanded program without in- 
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‘creasing the size of the national staff. On the other 


hand, affiliates vary greatly in strength, in ability to 
contribute, and in their interest in doing so. For ex- 
ample, when action is requested via mail of affiliate 
presidents—who by Constitution are Board members— 
usually about 50 percent respond. Where emphasis is 
on the affiliate the individual tends to lose his identity 
with the national organization, and hence his loyalty, 
time, and efforts are devoted largely to local and state 
activities. In some areas no affiliate exists; here, ob- 
viously the individual’s national connection is the only 
means of strengthening the audio-visual movement. 
Sooner or later all national organizations and insti- 
tutions are faced with this same problem of inner re- 
lationships—and some of them never completely settle 
it. Indeed, there is considerable evidence that accord 
has not yet been achieved in the United States on the 
position of the Federalists and the State Righters! 


It seems to me that it is high time that members 
take some time to consider the respective roles of 
national and affiliates in (1) identifying common prob- 
lems, (2) marshaling strength and applying it to the 
solution of these problems, (3) identifying the par- 
ticipative roles of individual members and/or affiliated 
groups, and (4) clarifying the obligations of national 
to the affiliates and of the affiliates to national. 


The questions posed are not theoretical. They involve 
your relationship to your national professional organ- 
ization. For example, at present when legislative sup- 
port is needed, individual members are contacted di- 
rectly by the national committee or the national office. 
In an affiliate-oriented pattern, the national organiza- 
tion could make contacts only with the affiliates which 
in turn would be responsible for contacting individuals. 
National committee members could be appointed only 
if nominated by an affiliate. Would such procedures 
develop and utilize more outstanding state leaders in 
the solution of problems at the national level? 

Should DAVI members be involved in the national 
program through affiliates or directly? Should the na- 
tional organization encourage strong organizations 
loosely federated and highly independent, or centralized 
ones working coordinately? Is there some finely bal- 
anced middle position which is tenable? You and your 
representatives on the Board of Directors year by year 
are making decisions which directly or indirectly deter- 
mine the answers to these questions. 

What kind of a character should DAVI have to enable 
it best to fulfill its unique role in education? I urge you 
to think about this issue personally and to discuss it in 
your affiliated organizations. 
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Put “More Light on the Subject" with the 


NEW! School Master 750 and 500 


Greater Brilliance on Any Screen for More Vivid Projection 
of Educational Filmstrip and Slide Material 


Again, the famous School Master series offers educators 
a new projector series for increasing presentation effec- 
tiveness of visual material. Whether you choose the new 
750 or the new 500 you are assured of the greatest bril- 
liance ever achieved from a classroom projector. In- 
creased brilliance—coupled with other famous School 
Master features—makes your choice of projectors an 
easy one. 

All School Master projectors are completely self- 


contained—change from filmstrip to slides in a matter. 


of seconds without adding or removing parts. 

Whether you select the 750, 750RC, 500 or 500RC, 
you obtain a projector with “brilliance-ability” never 
approached by previous models—each projector is 
equipped with a new Sylvania Tru-Focus lamp, assuring 
you of proper lamp alignment all of the time. 

The School Master 750RC and 500RC provide facility 
for remote control operation—permit the instructor to 
face the class and still maintain control of the material 
being projected. 


The School Master 750 is priced at $99.50; the 750RC 
at $134.50; the 500 at $84.50; and the 500RC at $119.50. 
The projector illustrated shows the accessory Rewind 
Take-up, priced at $7.50—fits all School Master 
projectors. 


For additional information on the 750, the new School 
Master 500 and 500RC, and School Master accessories, 
please write: Dept. Al -108, Grafler, Inc., Rochester 3, 
N.Y. A subsidiary of General Precision Equipment 
Corporation. Prices include federal tax and are subject 
to change without notice. 
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Rugged construction, brilliant sound, make 
new RCA Audio Aids right for schools 


Record player or tape recorder... RCA’s new “Scholastic” line gives 
you the most advanced features designed for modern audio teaching. 


Excellent high fidelity perform- One-touch push-button Guarded tone arms stay Metal reinforced corners, Lightweight portable 
ance over a wide frequency range controls for simplicity of damage free in handling. one of many design details record player with 
with fabulous three speaker operation with ‘“Scho- Dual-needle cartridge for built-in ruggedness to scuff-proof case, rein- 
“Tri-Coustic” sound system. lastic” Tape Recorder. easily replaced. meet school needs. forced speaker grille. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS 
CAMDEN 2, N. J. 
In Canada: RCA VICTOR COMPANY LIMITED, Montreal 
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